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Editorial Comments 





An Act of Faith 


SRAEL withdrew from two points essential to 

her security on the basis of definite ‘‘assump- 
tions.” The term, if not concept, is relatively 
new in diplomacy. We are accustomed to 
“guarantees” or “conditions.” What are “‘as- 
sumptions” as a term in international law 
rather than the dictionary? 

Before Israel could withdraw from the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba region she had to 
receive assurances that the status quo would not 
be restored upon the departure of her forces. 
In view of the avowed intransigeance of the 
Afro-Asian and Soviet blocs it was obvious that 
no resolution spelling out the minimal guaran- 
tees to which Israel was entitled would have a 
chance of acceptance by the United Nations. 
Instead, the specter of sanctions was being raised 
despite the revulsion of world opinion at such 
a measure. To break the deadlock and reduce 
world tension Israel accepted a compromise. She 
agreed to act on the basis of clearly defined 
assumptions concurred in by the Western powers 
chiefly concerned, notably the United States. It 
is an open secret that the area of agreement al- 
lowed of no ambiguity in regard to the two 
crucial issues. 

Mrs. Golda Meir, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
in her historic address of March 1, 1957, to the 
General Assembly, stated exactly what these 
assumptions were: that free and innocent pas- 
sage for international and Israeli shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and through the Strait of Tiran 
would continue to be fully maintained after 
Israel’s withdrawal; that the take-over of Gaza 
from the military and civilian control of Israel 
would be exclusively by the United Nations 
Emergency Force; and, finally, that the United 
Nations administration of Gaza would be main- 
tained till there was a peace settlement or a 
definite agreement on the future of the Gaza 
Strip. 

Israel’s views on her rights to free navigation 
and security in the Gaza Strip were hardly novel 
or obscure. The protracted debates in the United 
Nations and the personal exchanges of diplo- 
mats had revolved precisely about these two 
points. When Israel agreed to withdraw her 
forces it was on the unequivocal understanding 
that the world community, headed by the 
United States, would protect her legitimate 
rights, and endorse them through public state- 
ments in the General Assembly. 


[7 Is AGAIN an open secret that the Israeli dele- 

gation listened to the address of Henry Cabot 
Lodge with shock and dismay. The United 
States spokesman, instead of firmly supporting 
Israel’s assumptions, described Israel’s expecta- 
tions as “not unreasonable”, a formulation which 
even allowing for diplomatic understatement 
appears to be a case of damning with faint praise. 
Furthermore, Mr. Lodge declared: “It is the 
view of the United States that from a juridical 
standpoint the future of the Gaza Strip must, 
as the Secretary General said, be worked out 
within the framework of the armistice agree- 
ment.” Such an interpretation plainly envisaged 
the return of Egypt to the Gaza Strip and just 
as plainly violated what had been mutually as- 
sumed in the discussions which preceded Israel’s 
announcement. Only a personal letter from 
President Eisenhower to Ben-Gurion, assuring 
him that “Israel will have no cause to regret” 
its decision to withdraw, enabled Ben-Gurion 
to ask the Knesset for a vote of confidence. 

Another declaration which weighed heavily in 
determining Israel’s stand was President Eisen- 
hower’s statement in a public address: “We 
should not assume that if Israel withdraws, 
Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from using 
the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba.” 

Apparently there has been a good deal of 
assuming and one must devoutly hope that the 
way to destruction is not paved with ingenuous 
assumptions. Despite Mr. Lodge’s disturbing 
address, still another assumption must be made: 
that the United States will keep faith with the 
small democracy that trusted her statesmen. Un- 
less there is concrete evidence to the contrary, 
any other assumption is unthinkable in view of 
the specific assurances which secured the with- 
drawal of Israel. Whatever we may think of 
some State Department policies or individuals, 
a blatant double-cross cannot be viewed as the 
tactic of a great country. The honor of the 
United States is now vitally committed to peace 
in the Middle East and to the cessation of Egyp- 
tian attacks upon Israeli territory and Israeli 
ships. 


[t 1s Nor surprising that the people of Israel 

should have received the Government deci- 
sion to withdraw with considerable misgivings. 
Voluntarily to surrender the fruits of victory is 
not a popular step even if nothing more tangible 
than national pride is involved. In the case of 
Israel, where the daily well-being and nightly 
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safety of every citizen was at stake, repercus- 
sions were bound to be sharp. As the first result 
of the withdrawal, the watch-towers of the bor- 
der settlements were again being manned after 
a lull of several months. Farmers again had to 
go armed to irrigate and plough their infertile 
fields. These hard realities were not softened by 
the reports of trickery at the United Nations. 
The history of Israel is strewn with the broken 
promises and solemn pledges revoked by the 
representatives of the great powers. Inevitably, 
Israelis asked skeptically: what will happen if 
Israel will be left unilaterally holding “‘assump- 
tions” multi-laterally arrived at? 

For Menahem Beigin and his extremist Heirut 
the situation provided a field-day. All the slo- 
gans of an unscrupulous demagogue could be 
exploited to the full, particularly among the 
politically untutored Oriental Jews, newcomers 
to the country. It is a tribute not only to the 
unique influence of Ben-Gurion but to the 
discipline and political maturity of the majority, 
that the government decision was upheld despite 
justifiable fears and doubts. 


Now tat Israeli withdrawal from the dis- 

puted points is completed one may ask what 
has been achieved? Is the position of Israel the 
same that it was before the action in Sinai? Has 
a brilliant military victory against huge odds in 
men and material been transformed into defeat 
through capitulation before international pres- 
sure? 

The questions can only be answered in the 
terms of Israel’s objectives. Every responsible 
Israeli spokesman from Ben-Gurion down has 
repeatedly stated that Israel has no expansionist 
ambitions. She needs no additional deserts to 
increase her present supply of land to be re- 
claimed. That is why she promptly withdrew 
from Sinai as soon as the destruction of the 
fedayeen nests and the Egyptian arsenals was 
completed. Only the small lunatic fringe of 
Beigin’s cohorts, which yelps for “‘conquest”, 
deplores the surrender of land occupied for a 
specific and limited purpose. The reasons why 
Israel sought control of the Gaza Strip, originally 
Palestinian territory, and of the rocky site of 
Sharm-el-Sheikh, have been sufficiently detailed. 
If, in accordance with the present agreements, 
the United Nations will safeguard Israeli ship- 
ping through international waterways and will 
prevent Egypt from again transforming the 
Gaza Strip into a hostile base against Israel, her 
original purpose will have been accomplished. 

Should Egypt resume its lawless course, Israel 
now holds an international commitment which 
the free world cannot lightly disregard. The 
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flagrant violation of Israel’s rights have beg 
dramatically brought to international attentiop, 
and the resultant sympathetic mobilization 4 
world opinion must be viewed as a positive gai 
—as positive in its way as the capture of Sovig 
tanks and masses of war material accumulate 
in the Sinai desert. For seven years Egypt hai 
defied a Security Council resolution with im. 
punity; as recently as last February Presiden 
Eisenhower appeared to be unaware of the exis. 
ence of such a resolution calling on Egypt t 
permit the passage of Israeli ships through tk 
Suez Canal. Now the world has received ; 
thorough briefing in regard to all aspects of th 
Israeli case, and it has seen what the fantasti 
assertion of “belligerent rights” by Egypt mean 

Above all, under the leadership of Ben 
Gurion, Israel has given a demonstration 4 
moral courage even more impressive than it 
extraordinary exploits on the battle-field. Th 
heroic spectacle of the smallest of nations stub. 
bornly defying the machinations of power poli 
tics and the threat of sanctions till it had won 
a measure of acknowledgement of the essentid 
justice of its cause from the most grudging of 
sources has confounded cynics and given hop 
to small weak peoples everywhere. 

One must trust that the lesson has not been} 
wholly lost on the fire-eating Arab state 
Among their leaders some may ponder the simple 
noble words with which Mrs. Meir concluded her 
formal address: 

“May I now add these few words to the state 
in the Middle East area and, more specifically, t 
the neighbors of Israel: 

“We all come from an area which is a ver 
ancient one. ... It is that part of the worl 
which has given to humanity three great rel: 
gions. It is also that part of the world which ha 
given a code of ethics to all humanity. In ow 
countries, in the entire region, all our people 
are anxious for and in need of a higher standari 
of living, of great programs of development ani 
progress. 

“Can we, from now on—all of us—turn }} Hayim 
new leaf, and instead of fighting with each othet} thoy ‘ 
can we all, united, fight poverty and disease ant} i) wh 
illiteracy? Is it possible for us to put all ou} oop 4 
efforts and all our energy into one single put} people 
pose, the betterment and progress and develop- bring < 
ment of all our lands and all our peoples? 

“I can here pledge the Government and tht 
people of Israel to do their part in this united 
effort. There is no limit to what we are prepar 
to contribute so that all of us, together, can li 
to see a day of happiness for our peoples and 
again from that region a great contribution 
peace and happiness for all humanity.” 
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Hayim Greenberg: 


Realist, Humanist, Idealist 
by Mordecai M. Kaplan 


_ PROPOSED Hayim Greenberg Institute 
marks the beginning of a new development 
in the inner life of a large and important sector 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. That 
sector is variously designated as ‘‘Secularist,” 
"Yiddishist,” or ‘‘Folkist.” I believe that a more 
correct description would be “Humanist,” be- 
cause more than any other group in Jewish life 
it places emphasis—as its essence of Jewishness— 
upon identification with the Jewish people. The 
Institute is an expresion of a more or less con- 
scious wish on the part of outstanding spokesmen 
of that sector to draw closer both culturally 
and spiritually to the other sector of the Jewish 
people which is identified as “religious” or 
“synagogal.” 

At present the two sectors are far apart so- 
cially, psychologically and spiritually. They 
seem almost like two nations instead of segments 
of the same Jewish People. Except for having 
to deal with the common enemy—anti-Semitism 
—and to cooperate in occasional philanthropic 
campaigns, secularist and synagogue Jews live 
in two different worlds, as different as the world 
of Sholom Aleichem was from that of Isaac M. 
Wise, or as Ber Borochov’s world was from that 
of Solomon Schechter. That this breach in Jew- 
ish unity is fatal to the survival of the Jewish 
people hardly needs laboring. 

The effort that is now being launched to 
establish a Hayim Greenberg Institute gives 
promise that this breach in Jewish unity will be 
healed. Such an Institute will not merely be a 
mausoleum where Hayim Greenberg will be 
apotheosized. The avowed purpose of the found- 
ers of the Institute is to have it perpetuate 
Hayim Greenberg’s influence on Jewish life 
through the promulgation of the ideas and ideals 
to which he was dedicated. Since both were 
such as to fortify the solidarity of the Jewish 
people and enhance its spirit, they are bound to 
bring about a rapprochement among all affirma- 





This month marks the fourth anniversary of the death 
of Hayim Greenberg (March, 1953). The above address 
by Dr. Kaplan, founder of the Reconstructionist Move- 
ment and rabbi emeritus of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism, was delivered on January 15, 1957 in 
connection with the plans of the Jewish Teachers Seminary 
and People’s University for the Hayim Greenberg Institute 
for Jewish Social Studies. 


tive Jews who will come under their influence, 
whether or not they are affiliated with the syna- 
gogue, or resort to other means for their self- 
expression as Jews. Those ideas and ideals are 
certain to foster a bond of mutual loyalty and 
responsibility among their adherents. The spon- 
sors of the Institute will utilize the memory of 
Hayim Greenberg as a symbol of the bridge they 
wish to establish between the so-called secularist 
Jews and the synagogue Jews. For, if there is 
anything that was outstanding in the personality 
of Hayim Greenberg, it is the fact that he 
found himself, and was known to be, as much 
at home in the Jewish Theological Seminary as 
at a Labor Zionist convention. 


What specifically were Greenberg’s ideas and 
ideals which can have this unifying and enhanc- 
ing influence on Jewish life, and which, there- 
fore, render the Institute established in his name 
so hopeful a development in the present crisis in 
world Jewry? 

In the first place, his Jewishness was the pro- 
duct neither of spiritual inertia nor of some 
abstract rationale. It was the outcome of a 
whole-hearted and whole-souled self-identifica- 
tion with the Jewish People throughout the 
world. He loved Jews as individual persons, and 
he loved them en masse. He relived in himself 
the entire past of the Jewish People. He shared 
its tragedies, he gloried in its achievements, he 
was troubled by its anomalies and its crises. He 
cherished its hopes and ambitions. He was 
thoroughly imbued with the best and most 
civilized thinking of modern man. Yet he saw 
no need for repudiating even that in the tradi- 
tion which was no longer tenable because he 
could sense the sameness, or identity, of the Jew- 
ish People amid all the changes in its world out- 
look. A person does not normally disavow the 
beliefs and notions of his early years. He experi- 
ences a psychological continuity between them 
and his maturer outlook on life. That was how 
Greenberg felt about those aspects of the Jewish 
tradition which he regarded as outgrown. 
Though outgrown, they were still part of his 
innermost self. Likewise, he had no difficulty in 
being strictly consistent with himself and main- 
taining his intellectual integrity. Yet he never 
displayed any intolerance or impatience toward 
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the wide range of diversity represented by the 
multitude of denominations, sects and other 
divisive agencies that fragmentize Jewish life. 
His intense love for the Jewish People enabled 
him to discern the potential unity amid its 
diversity, a potential unity which he forever 
dreamt of transforming into a living actuality. 
To achieve that transformation he brought to 
bear on Jewish life the three outstanding traits 
of his mind and character, namely, realism, 
humanism and idealism. 


Is REALISM made him a Zionist. He had no 
illusions about the chances of Jewish survival 
under the unprecedented conditions confronting 
Jews in the Diaspora of our day. First, there is 
the inescapable expectation on the part of our 
neighbors that we renounce our individuality as 
a people, and merge with them not only cultur- 
ally but also spiritually and religiously. Secondly, 
there is the complete elimination of all official 
or authoritative control in our own communal 
life. Thirdly, we are faced by the transformation 
of the general climate of opinion from a super- 
naturalism and other-worldliness which inevi- 
tably stressed the importance of Judaism by 
challenging it, to a naturalism and this-worldli- 
ness which minimize the importance of Judaism 
by ignoring it altogether. 

Hayim Greenberg attached no moral signifi- 
cance to the Jewishness that was merely a reac- 
tion to anti-Semitism, or to social non-accept- 
ance by our neighbors. He was aware that such 
Jewishness was certain to vanish with the first 
signs of a friendlier acceptance. As a result, he 
was convinced of the need of physical propin- 
quity, of a common landscape of hills and 
valleys, of forests and rivers, of cities and broad 
acres, as the indispensable foundation for the 
Jewish People’s permanent existence and _ its 
functioning as a source of cultural and spiritual 
creativity. He well understood that without 
rootedness in its ancestral land, whatever sap the 
Jewish People retained from its past would dry 
up, and that it would no longer put forth any 
flower or fruit. Without Eretz Yisrael there 
could be no Yisrael. 

On the other hand, Greenberg was too much 
of a realist to believe that it would be possible 
or desirable to effect, within the foreseeable 
future, a complete “ingathering of the dis- 
persed.” He knew all too well that of the more 
than half of the Jewish population ensconsed 
safely in the United States and Canada, a very 
limited number would migrate to the State of 
Israel. He saw clearly that it would be a mis- 
take to treat American Jewry as expendable, 
from the standpoint of the future of the Jewish 
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People and that of the State of Israel. He wy 
therefore deeply concerned that ways and mean} on th 
be found whereby the Jews of Israel and thoy} cont! 
outside Israel be in constant mutual communic,) ligen 
tion, a communication that would lead to ,} beget 
sense of permanent oneness of being, of respon.) Wealt 
sibility and aspiration. Hz 

His humanism made him see in Judaism no} Jews 
merely a system of theological doctrines ani} ened 
ritual practices, but a way of life for the bette.) respi 
ment of the human person and the improvemen|, Jews 
of society. His love for the Jewish People led hin) the 
to accept the verdict of its history. Accordin add i 
to that verdict the Jewish People is committe worl 
to such a way of life, no matter how great th! focal 
cost in terms of defamation and persecution gf the | 
the hands of the nations. It was his humanisn) biling 
which led him to deemphasize the other-worldh) Hebr 
and self-centered notions of salvation which th) Was ' 
Jewish tradition had assimilated from the sur) becor 
rounding cultures, and to reemphasize the prof m™ass: 
phetic message of the Bible as most relevant tip create 
the crisis of our fearful nightmare era. For hin) pend 
that message spelled a social order based of the F 
justice, freedom and peace. 

It was only natural therefore that the socialist} THE 
movement with its promise to redeem the det reli 
pressed and exploited masses should win Green synag 
berg’s adherence. However, as a humanist hi on a | 
could not blindly accept the orthodox versio lavish 
of the socialist movement, with Karl Marx as it) whicl 
prophet and Das Kapital as its Bible. He did no} meml 
yield to the allure of its false messianism with it) andn 
promise of heaven on earth. He saw altogethe) religi 
too clearly the inevitable tragic debacle of § worsh 
socialism that conceived all human values merelf ingles 
as reflecting men’s self-interest in their competi{, quate 
tive economic struggle for power, and _ thif is cri 
therefore frankly preached the doctrine of th} might 
end justifying the means, no matter how brutif who | 
and inhuman these might be. Yet he was nol Jewisl 
blind to the element of honest though naive in} and f 
tention that was contained in socialism, thy gaged 
intention of improving the lot of the commor and p 
man. He solved for himself the socialist dilemm) 1g 1n 
by treating socialism, with its mass approach} ominc 
merely as a means to the goal of democracyh felatiy 
That goal was to him the affirmation of th 7 ou 

inica 


human individual in all his high potential an 
intrinsic worth. 

And, finally, Hayim Greenberg’s ideali 
saved him from the materialistic interpretatio 


school 
their | 
men a 


of human values and their emergence in th the cl 
history of mankind. That idealism kept aliv oe 
num 


in him the awareness of the creative power 0 


ideas. The idea or the power to think in abstrach _ It i 
terms releases the human mind from its bondag§ those 
to the senses. It enables the human mind to soa at hea 
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Mean} on the wings of memory and imagination. When 
1 tho) controlled by the compass of reason and intel- 
‘unica. ligence it elicites man’s creative energies. Idea 
1 to ) begets language, literature, art and all that 
spon.) wealth of man’s self-expression we call culture. 

Hayim Greenberg cherished the hope that the 

m not Jewish People would avail itself of its reawak- 
es an) ened spirit and would embody that spirit in a 
bette.) resplendent modern culture. He envisaged a 
emer! Jewish culture that would not only draw upon 
ed hin) the sciences and the arts but would also 
ording add its own share of creativity to the sum of 
mitts) world culture. With the Jewish People situated 
at tht focally in Eretz Yisrael, and distributively in 
‘ion gf the lands of the Diaspora, he felt it needed a 
ranisn) bilingual culture, a culture served by both 
orld), Hebrew and Yiddish. His main reason, no doubt, 
ch th} was that, in the Diaspora, Hebrew could not 
e sun) become a mass medium in Jewish life. Without a 
e pro) mass medium the Jews in the Diaspora could not 
ant ti) create Jewish culture. They would have to de- 
sr hin) pend entirely in almost parasitic fashion upon 
ed on the Hebraic culture of Israel. 
cialist THERE is much talk these days of a return to 
he det religion and spiritual values. To be sure, many 
Sreen-) synagogues and temples are being constructed, 

on a grand and munificent scale, with the most 








lavish physical appurtenances. But the use to 
which they are put is very limited. Although 
membership in congregations is on the increase, 
and more children than ever are being enrolled in 
religious schools, actual attendance is as sporadic, 
worship as boring, and instruction as mean- 
ingless, as ever. Certainly the number of ade- 
quately trained teachers for our Jewish schools 
is critically small. Men in the rabbinate who 
might be a moral force in the community, and 
who by virtue of their influence might enable 
Jewish life to take root in this land are too few 
and far between. The same applies to those en- 
gaged in Jewish social service, Zionist activity, 
and public relations. We are at present witness- 
ing in considerable measure the fulfillment of the 
ominous prophecy: ‘‘Men shall seize one of their 
relatives crying: Here is a robe of office, come 
be our chieftain, and master our chaos.” Rab- 
binical seminaries, yeshivot, teachers training- 
schools, or social service academies are offering 
their diplomas and robes of office to our young 
men and women, pleading with them to master 
the chaos and aimlessness in our communal and 
spiritual activities. But as of old, overwhelming 
numbers reply that they are not interested. 

It is, therefore, with eager expectation that 
those who have the cause of the Jewish People 
at heart, look forward to the Hayim Greenberg 
Institute to help meet the deficit in moral and 
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spiritual leadership. If its sponsors will train 
men and women for lay and professional leader- 
ship in the spirit of Hayim Greenberg’s realism, 
humanism and idealism, then the Institute to be 
established in his name will contribute to the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Jeremiah who 
speaking in behalf of God said: “I shall give you 
pastors after my own heart and they shall guide 
you with knowledge and understanding.” 
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Has Israel a Socialist Economy ? 


by David Jarvis 


T THE HISTADRUT Convention held in March 

1956, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion stated 

that Israel is neither socialistic nor capitalist. 

This would appear to mean that Israel is not as 

socialist as the Soviet Union nor as capitalist 

as the United States. Can her mode of economy 
be described more exactly? 

If we take as our test the number of inhabit- 
ants that are employed by the government 
and governmental undertakings, a report pub- 
lished recently by the International Labor Office 
states that Israel is the country outside the Soviet 
Bloc with the largest proportion of its popula- 
tion employed in the public sector. Almost ex- 
actly a third of all gainfully occupied persons 
work for the civil service, the National Institu- 
tions and government companies such as the 
Dead Sea Works, the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion, El Al, the railways, the Bank of Israel, etc. 

A further 22 per cent work for the Histadrut 
or undertakings affliated with the Histadrut. 
This includes almost the whole cooperative sec- 
tor, whose affiliation in certain cases is little more 
than nominal. However, the above figures show 
that over half of the Israel population are not 
employees of private enterprise. If we add to 
this number the entrepreneurs themselves (in- 
cluding many small shopkeepers and owners of 
one-man firms), the proportion of persons em- 
ployed by the capitalist sector is reduced to a 
minority amounting probably to a bare third 
of all persons working for gain in the country. 

That would seem to make the country pre- 
dominantly socialist, except that there are differ- 
ent opinions concerning the Histadrut sector. 
Just how socialist are the bus cooperatives? They 
charge money for fares, and the more money 
they charge, the greater are their earnings. Or 
take the field of services. Kupat Holim is the 
Workers’ Sick Fund of the Histadrut. It sup- 
plies a comprehensive health service to all Hista- 
drut members (that is, a majority of the Israel 
population) against a monthly contribution 
which forms part of the union dues. The General 
Zionists and the Progressives—right-wing and 
center parties—demand the nationalization both 
of Kupat Holim and of the union-run employ- 
ment service. Mapam—part of the extreme left 
—fervently opposes such a step. Who then are 
the true socialists? 





Davip Jarvis is an Israeli economist. 


Much depends upon a definition of the word 
“socialist” —a feat easier to achieve twenty year 
ago than it is now. I would say that a socialig 
(as opposed to a communist) (a) accepts as; 
heritage of liberal capitalist democracy th 
principle of the freedom and rights of the in. 
dividual; (b) accepts likewise the nineteenth 
century Jeremy Bentham’s objective: “the great. 
est good of the greatest number”; and (c) be. 
lieves in nationalizing enterprises, except to th: 
extent that they serve the Benthamite principk 
better by remaining in private hands. 

This last clause is the important modification 
that has been brought to socialist theory in th 
free world by a dose of socialist practice. A con- 
servative interpretation of the socialist task is 
that given by Mr. Herbert Morrison some years 
ago, when, advocating the nationalization of 
monopolies, he plainly recognized that private 
enterprise, under conditions of free competition, 
tended willy-nilly to serve the interest of the 
masses. . 

Mapam goes further. It holds a particular 
belief in the cooperative movement. What is the 
difference between a kolchoz and a kibbutz? The 
former is a government project; the latter is 
sovereign unto itself. The organization in : 
kibbutz that decides what shall be produced an¢ 
how the money should be spent is the general 
assembly of members. In fact the Histadrut ha 
a wholesome interest in retaining the initiative 
of responsibility and decision in the hands of the 
individual workers. Minister of Labor, Mordecai 
Namir, stated at the last Histadrut Convention 
(he was still Secretary-General of the Histadrut) 
that a renewed effort must be effected at demo- 
cratizing the control of Histadrut industry. It 
is not enough that the Kur undertakings (the 
various heavy industries which are subsidiaries 
of the vast Histadrut-owned building and con- 
tracting company Solel Boneh), belong to the 
corpus of workers as a whole: the workers em- 
ployed in those undertakings should be brought 
themselves to participate in management. Mr. 
Namir admitted that the process was complex 
Only one country had tried it seriously—Yugo- 
slavia; and Mr. Namir visited Yugoslavia not 
long ago with a particular eye to examining thest 
audacious socialist experiments. But even Yugo- 
slavia (he told the Convention) appears not to 
have succeeded. 

Thus democratization of industry in the His- 
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tadrut sector is not comparable with that which 
exists in the agricultural field. The network of 
collective and cooperative agricultural settle- 
ments in Israel constitutes one of the most strik- 
ing examples of producer cooperation (as op- 
posed to consumer, credit marketing or service 
cooperation) in the world. It is not surprising 
that the hope is retained of emulating this 
achievement in the urban sector. The tradition 
of what might be labelled ‘decentralized social- 
ist” is in part responsible for the tendency to 
foster the workers’ economy rather than the 
State economy. 

In this respect the left-wing parties Mapam 
and Ahdut Avoda go too far and have dug their 
heels in. Their arguments savor of an old-time 
Marxism that has lost its democratic bearings. 
To put it in words of one syllable, Mapam claims 
that the Workers’ Sick Fund should not be 
nationalized, among other reasons, because the 
government might fall into the hands (say) of 
the General Zionists, who would turn the health 
service against the workers, e.g., by diminishing 
the scope of the service, increasing contributions, 
etc. 

The attitude of Mapam carries decentraliza- 
tion to the point of creating a form of syndical- 
ism. It endeavors to establish a state within a 
state, operated by the trade unions. In effect 
it negates the will of the majority. Democracy 
is only acceptable (Mapam implies) if the ma- 
jority agrees with Mapam. This attitude must be 
deemed, if anything, reactionary—and incident- 
ally inefficient. It lies at the root of the weird 
organization of the employment service, which 
constitutes a federation of the former separate 
employment services, under which the political 
parties concerned still nominate the staff ac- 
cording to a party key.. Mapam thus has its 
nominees in the labor exchanges, who ensure 
that no discrimination is exercised against 
Mapam work-seekers. The other parties do the 
same. It is a form of tidied-up and organized 
anarchism. 


Marai’s approacH is more sane and more 

socialist. Mr. Ben-Gurion stated in his ad- 
dress to the Histadrut Convention that the em- 
ployment service is a State function and should 
be transferred from the workers’ organizations 
to the government. As to the Workers’ Sick 
Fund, a national health service should be estab- 
lished for the whole Israel population, and the 
Sick Fund should remain as a constituent part 
of that service. Similarly, Mapai policy has 
demonstrated its belief that where a cooperative 
abuses the public interest (e.g., over-charging or 
by giving inadequate service) it is the task of 
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the government as well as—within the coopera- 
tive movement—of the central cooperative or 
the Histadrut itself, to tighten controls so as to 
ensure that the cooperative serves in effect “‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 

This principle again gives a key to Mapai 
policy as regards the private sector of the econ- 
omy. Plainly private enterprise is useful, par- 
ticularly as in any case the government has its 
work cut out for the present in running the 
ever-expanding public sector effectively. The 
public sector expands, not at the expense of 
private enterprise, but into the area of no-enter- 
prise. This is one factor that the orthodox social- 
ist must take into consideration when analyzing 
Israel policy. In the developed industrial coun- 
tries of the West, an industry is either run by 
private firms or under some form of coopera- 
tive or public ownership. In Israel there is an 
additional category of industry—those that are 
not yet run by anybody at all. Mapai reasons as 
follows: if the State has the capacity to finance 
and administer additional undertakings, she 
should not take over activities that are already 
functioning. Rather should she launch new pro- 
jects, exploit new resources, extend output. Thus 
Mehadrin Ltd. was formed net to take over 
citrus groves from private ownership, but to 
plant more groves. The Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration was taken over by the State, not pri- 
marily because of any socialist dogma, but be- 
cause its former owners could not find the money 
to extend the nation’s electrical network on the 
necessary scale. The theme of Israel’s economy 
is growth, expansion. All hands are invited to 
the wheel—whether capitalist, cooperative, or 
socialist. Israel cannot be finicky about who is 
to produce; for the nation’s production today 
falls far short of covering even the country’s 
present consumption. 

This is not to say that a business man can do 
just as he pleases in Israel. The State intends to 
see as far as possible that economic activity 
should be wholesome and constructive, rather 
than unbalanced or exploitatory. The Histadrut 
checks wages and social conditions. The govern- 
ment watches prices. Where conditions are not 
competitive, it is liable to clamp down price 
controls—e.g., the government determines what 
is to be the price of tickets sold by the Histadrut- 
affliated bus cooperatives. At the same time if 
an industry is harmed by some unforeseeable 
cause such as a drought, the government pre- 
vents the farmers concerned from being crippled 
by losses. Import of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of unessentials is generally not permitted. 
At the same time, a modicum of luxury im- 
ports is allowed: they are highly taxed and sold 
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in order to provide an incentive and to mop up 
the higher incomes. Earnings are taxed as highly 
as is practicable—that is at the highest level 
which will fall short of creating a lack of incen- 
tive to production. 

Paradoxically enough, the regime of Mapai is 
by no means disadvantageous to the business 
community. Just as in a modern, go-ahead fac- 
tory, the employer gives his employees good 
wages, wholesome conditions and almost a con- 
sultative status in the business because he realizes 
that he needs their cooperation, so Mapai ensures 
that private enterprise can make a living, be- 
cause the bankruptcy of an employer means the 
closing of a unit of production and the dismissal 
of workers. The successive Mapai-dominated 
coalitions have maintained full employment and 
have prevented the fluctuations that might have 
given business men a taste of those periods of 
economic depression that the world remembers 
all too well. 

The government’s policy of controlling im- 
ports is vital to many business undertakings be- 
cause it holds off the import of products that 
compete with local output. Mr. Pinhas Sapir, 
Mapai Minister of Trade and Industry, has to 
defend his policy of cllowing certain imports to 
come in by explaining that when an Israel com- 
modity is excessively shoddy and expensive, it 
cannot be allowed to monopolize the local mar- 
ket. The paradox is seen that the conserva- 
tives clamor for a limitation of open competi- 
tion, and the socialists maintain that there is a 
point where competition becomes necessary. On 
the other hand Mr. A. Markovitch, of Mr. Sapir’s 
Ministry, pointed out to an annual conference 
of the Chemical Section in the Manufacturers’ 
Association that the government is prepared to 
help industrialists who establish factories in the 
development areas by putting at their disposal 
no less than 65 per cent of their total investment 
capital. 

F CouRSE the employer has his difficulties. The 

full-employment, high-wage regime, main- 
tained by the workers’ parties, means necessarily 
bottlenecks, rigidities and controls. Moreover, 
the industrialists of the West are used to the ex- 
istence of trade unions and have come to recog- 
nize that (as the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization stated in his report 
to its Annual Conference in 1955) where man- 
agement “inculcates fear of dismissal as a penal- 
ty, they find it does not make for technical 
efficiency or for a plant atmosphere conducive 
to good business.” But many of Israel’s new in- 
dustrialists come from a commercial field where 
union activity is far less developed and employees 
are discharged as easily as they are engaged. 
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A particular difficulty facing the entrepreney; 
in Israel is notably absent in other countries—th, 
shortage of credit; and this temporary phenome. 
non (where firms pay for goods in notes for lack 
of cash, and “black” interest rates are as high x 
25 per cent) is exasperating enough. I would 
say that the above confusing monetary situation 
is the outstanding problem in financial policy 
that the present government has to solve. Th 
solution envisaged appears to be the creation of 
an internal money market mobilizing the saving 
of the increasingly large and_ increasingly 
wealthy Israel population. Initial steps taken 
by the Mapai Treasury to make every likely 
Israeli an investor have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. The British Conservatives should be the 
first to approve of Levi Eshkol’s attempt to de. 
velop what Sir Anthony Eden has called “; 
property-owning democracy.” 

To balance the above difficulties there are ; 
number of manifest advantages that the busines 
man should not overlook. The government and 
the Histadrut can be depended upon to main- 
tain high employment and high purchasing 
power, which will ensure a stable internal mar- 
ket. Secondly, the Histadrut has a positive atti- 
tude towards mechanization and productivity. 
Mr. Erich Moller, owner of the great Moller-Dee 
Textile Corporation in Nahariya, once stated in 
a public address that anyone who had been 


obliged to deal with obstinate German and} 


Czech workers would appreciate the cooperative 
attitude of the Israel workers in the joint effort 
of management and labor to manufacture a bet- 
ter product more cheaply. 


Israel’s socialism is based upon the recognition | 


ee 


that capitalism, like every other “—ism,” pos- 
sesses its good and its bad sides. The task is to har- 
ness the good side to the national task and to mit- 
igate those tendencies which are harmful 
through government controls and sensible union 
action. Ben-Gurion could have said that Israel 
is capitalist as well as socialist, syndicalist and 
cooperative, and that the policy of Mapai is to 
make all those branches, in effect, serve ‘“‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 
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Segregation in the North: A Challenge 
to the Jew 


by Albert Vorspan 


HE CURRENT segregation crisis is affecting 

the Jews in the Deep South more sharply 
than perhaps any national event since the Civil 
War. The economic and psychological dilemma 
of the Southern Jew has been described by sev- 
eral observers, including the present writer. But 
the revolutionary drive for. desegregation is 
double edged. The North, with its more genteel 
and attenuated forms of segregation, is also 
under mounting pressure to fish or cut bait. 
Jews, most of whom live in the large cities of the 
North, are faced with the necessity to reconcile 
their righteous indignation about Southern seg- 
regation with their own headlong flight from 
the city to homogeneous white suburbs. 

American Jews are on the move as never be- 
fore. Essentially, they are pouring out of the 
old centers of the city to the burgeoning suburbs. 
Invariably, their departure from Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and the inner cities of America 
is accompanied by the “invasion” of Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans. Frequently, the exodus is so rapid 
that million-dollar Jewish institutions—temples 
and community centers—become virtual ghosts 
and are ultimately abandoned, frequently being 
sold to non-white groups for use as churches. 
Does the actual or threatened presence of non- 
whites cause the Jewish exodus or is it the lure 
of the fabled “ranch house with three bedrooms, 
a nice yard, near transportation”? The evidence 
points to both causes. But few Jews will admit 
that prejudice is involved. Most rationalize their 
action: the old neighborhood is changing; it 
would probably “turn” all black; property val- 
ues would fall; their decent neighbors had al- 
ready decided to leave. 

Because of their own minority status and their 
history, most Jews believe in civil rights. Few 
Jews, North or South, will justify racial segrega- 
tion ideologically. But in actual behavior, Jews in 
the North are probably not more consistent than 





Albert Vorspan is the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on Social Action of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and its affiliated federations. He 
is the co-author (with Rabbi Eugene Lipman) of Justice 
and Judaism—The Work of Social Action, published by 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. His 
article, “The South, Segregation, and the Jew: A First- 
Hand Report,” appeared in the Jewish Frontier in 
November, 1956. 


their Christian neighbors. A survey conducted 
by the Catholic Digest claimed that 60% of 
Northern Jews (about the same as Protestants 
and Catholics) were unwilling to live next door 
to a Negro. Yet the same survey revealed that 
Jews in the South are much more disposed to 
accept integration than are their Protestant and 
Catholic neighbors. 


JEWISH oRGANIzATIONS and_ leaders are 
unequivocal in their opposition to all types 
of segregation, including that of residential hous- 
ing. Typical is the statement of principles adopt- 
ed by the NCRAC and published in its superb 
pamphlet, ““Guide to Changing Neighborhoods.” 
““,.. Discrimination in private housing 
exists on a wide scale. At the same time, 
an increasing number of enlightened real 
estate interests have sold, rented or financed 
housing on a completely non-discriminatory 
basis without any of the baleful conse- 
quences predicted by those wedded to the 
concept of discrimination. We pledge our 
cooperation in educational efforts to elimi- 
nate discrimination in private housing.” 

No Jewish national organization, however, 
has gone as far as the Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists, whose national church bodies re- 
cently called upon their membership to rent, 
lease, and sell their homes on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis. The real test, of course, goes beyond 
resolutions; it is determined by conduct in a 
delicate and highly-charged situation. By and 
large, there seems little evidence that Jews are 
among the bigots who circulate petitions and 
threaten violence when a dark-skinned person 
threatens to move in. And there is comforting 
evidence that many Jewish groups and individual 
Jews stick out their necks—and principles— 
when it comes to an actual issue. 

K. A. M. Temple of Chicago is located on the 
South Side of the city, near the Negro ghetto, 
“Bronzeville.” When Rabbi Jacob Weinstein 
assumed the spiritual leadership of the temple 
in 1939, he looked out on a Negro slum that 
“‘was bursting at the seams and spilling its prob- 
lems of disease, delinquency, and crime into the 
white community and especially the neighbor- 
hood of K.A.M., which was adjacent to the 
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Black Belt.” Many synagogues, in Chicago and 
throughout the country, met this kind of chal- 
lenge by simply moving away. Rabbi Weinstein 
felt that the principles of Judaism were proved 
by the deed and not merely the word, and that 
the injunction “separate not thyself from they 
community” was a moral imperative. He organ- 
ized a Community Affairs Committee in the 
Temple, set up a series of discussions with the 
members of his congregation, and stirred the 
social sympathies of the congregation. 

“T shall never forget a crucial board meeting,” 
the rabbi recalled years later, “when final deci- 
sion was to be made as to the building of our 
Community House. There had been a serious 
split depriving the congregation of much-needed 
resources, Negroes were beginning to move into 
the neighborhood; some of our most prosperous 
members were moving to the North suburbs. It 
seemed as if a ten-year-old dream were vanish- 
ing, when a member with whom I had spent 
many hours arose and said: ‘Gentlemen, I would 
feel as though I had betrayed my religion if I 
acknowledged that the presence of Negroes in 
this neighborhood would keep me from worship- 
ping here or sending my children to the Com- 
munity House. Perhaps the Community House 
will serve as an agency to bring about better 
understanding between the races.’ This expres- 
sion evoked the latent decency in the majority 
of the board and they decided to build. It may 
not prove to be a good property investment, but 
it is a wonderful investment in human under- 
standing. It is the kind of work which best 
proclaims the faith.” 

The Community Affairs Committee made its 
own study of the housing situation in “Bronze- 
ville,” looked over city reports and census in- 
formation, met with Negro and white leaders 
of the community. Together they launched an 
inter-sectarian agency known as the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park Council of Churches and Synagogues 
which undertook an intensive educational and 
organizational effort to rectify one of the com- 
munity’s deepest social evils. 

One large Midwestern city, like many North- 
ern cities, has experienced a large rise in its non- 
white community and the rapid movement of 
Negroes and other racial minorities into once all- 
white sections. The midtown area of this Great 
Lakes city, a section of about 200 city blocks, 
includes two large shopping areas. Thirty years 
ago the central 70 blocks were mostly occupied 
by Jews. In the years just preceding World War 
II, the wealthier Jewish families began to move 
out at a fairly gradual pace. In 1945, a few 
Negro families began to find their way into the 
neighborhood, and within two years an atmos- 
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phere of panic, exploited by some unscrupulous 
real estate dealers, had built up. Jewish families 
began to flee the neighborhood. 

The Jewish Community Council, which is q 
federation of more than 300 Jewish organiza- 
tions, confronted this delicate and explosive situ- 
ation with vigor. Making clear that it opposed 
segregation of Jews or of any other group and 
that it affirmed the right of individuals to own 
and live in homes without discrimination, it 
initiated a many-pronged program designed to 
stop false rumors, to allay fears, to slow down 
the flight of residents by eliminating panic and 
hysteria, and to prevent the area from becoming 
a Negro ghetto. In these efforts, the Council had 
the full support of Negro leadership. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, houses in a good neigh- 
borhood on a particular residential street had 


been restricted to one-family homes. A zoning | 


change modified the restriction, permitting two- 
family occupancy. Thereafter, two Negro fami- 
lies moved into the neighborhood. Overnight, 
a storm of conflict gathered. Neighbors became 


aroused. “For sale” signs appeared. Tension | 
mounted. The Jewish owner of a 16-room | 


mansion, put up a sign of his own: “THIS HOUSE 
IS NOT FOR SALE, WE LIKE OUR FINE NEIGHBORS. 
YOUR RACE, RELIGION, AND POLITICS ARE NOT 
OUR CONCERN. ALL WHO TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR 


TES 





HOMES ARE WELCOME ON THIS STREET.” Shame- | 


facedly, his neighbors took their signs down. | 
One | 


Tension relaxed. The storm never broke. 
man, acting with courage and dignity, had 
pierced the clouds of hatred and fear. 


RATHER intensive discussion of this subject with 

Jewish groups in various parts of the country 
has persuaded me that the actions cited in the 
above instances, commendable as they are, are 
far from typical of Jewish reaction in the grass 
roots to the problem of racial change. In such 
situations Jews have the usual fears: fear of their 
neighbors; fear of depreciation of property val- 
ues; fear of inter-racial dating and intermar- 
riage; fear of loss of social status. The first three 


are most frequently verbalized but the fourth | 
may be even more potent on an unconscious | 


level. 
Recently I discussed this problem with a syna- 
gogue group in the Bronx. The discusion had 


been rather inconclusive when one gentleman | 


took the floor and accused everybody in the audi- 


ence, including the rabbi who was present as | 
well as the present writer, of hypocrisy, insisting | 


that “every single one of us, no matter how 


much we preach moral platitudes, would get up | 


and run if a Negro family moves next-door.” 
When others heatedly dissented and demanded to 
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know the basis for this charge, he said that it 
was due to “our aversion to social mingling.” 
One woman agreed with him by pointing out 
that her eldest daughter had been a close friend 
of a Negro girl since childhood but that prob- 
lems had arisen now that the young lady was 15 
and “dating.” “Maybe it’s prejudice, but I will 
not permit my younger daughter to befriend a 
colored girl and go through the same thing,” she 
declared. 


Several speakers decried this attitude, but one 
man rose and declared: “If a Negro family moves 
into my block, I will do nothing. But if one 
more Negro family moves in, I will just move 
out. I have a right to live with whomever I 
please, and my first consideration is not the 
Negro but my family.” He then pointed a finger 
at the rabbi and demanded to know what he 
would do if a Negro family sought to join the 
Temple. The rabbi rose and quietly reminded 
the group that a colored family was already a 
member of the congregation, that the Negro 
children attended the religious school and were 
completely accepted both by the parents and the 
children, and that “there had not been a single 
repercussion as a result.” In the spontaneous 
emotional reaction to an abstract problem of 
color, the group seemed to have forgotten the 
actual facts of their own situation. 


Some Jewish suburbanites—but not many— 
are genuinely concerned about the psychological 
effects upon their children who are raised in an 
all-white neighborhood. How can children de- 
velop a normal perception of other racial groups 
when the only Negroes seen in the community 
are domestics? The answer seems to be illustrated 
by an incident in suburbia: a child, returning 
from school, remarked to his mother that some- 
thing funny had happened at school that day. 
“My teacher was sick and another woman took 
her place,” he said, “and it was funny—she is a 
maid.” The high standards of inter-group rela- 
tions we teach in our home and religious schools 
may frequently be negated by the realities of our 
own neighborhoods. 


Alfred Segal, columnist for several Anglo- 
Jewish periodicals, recently reported an anguish- 
ed call he had received from a socially-conscious 
Jewish woman who “lives in a very comfortable 
house in a very nice suburb, on a tree-lined 
street.” She had placed her home on the market, 
but there weren’t many prospects. Then, a 
“nice-looking, polite gentleman,” who also hap- 
pened to be colored, came to see her house. As 
she distractedly guided him around the house 
(which he liked) , her mind spun with feelings of 
guilt and doubt. Her hatred of segregation and 
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her own painful memories of anti-Jewish dis- 
crimination reinforced her basic decency; so she 
consented to the man’s bringing his wife to look 
at the house the following week. In the days 
that followed, a private debate raged within her. 
She resolved the debate by persuading herself 
that the “harm” she would do to her many 
neighbors would far outweigh the lesser harm 
she would do to the Negro and his family. 


Many Jews, like people of other faiths, are 
willing to love their neighbors if by “neighbors” 
is meant the people who live on the same block. 
Frequently, persons who would have no objec- 
tion to selling to Negroes are unwilling to do 
so because of the sense of responsibility they feel 
they owe to their neighbors “who are not as 
broadminded as we are.” This problem points 
up the importance of legislation, such as is now 
being considered in New York and other North- 
ern states, to make discrimination in private 
housing illegal. With such legal as well as moral 
backing, it would not have been necessary for 
the woman described above to risk martyrdom 
and to challenge the accepted and powerful 
social mores of the community. It is well known 
that the force of law creates not only social 
change but has a formidable impact on public 
attitudes. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Utopian Socialism 


by Herbert 


SE eaNTLy, there have been several articles in 

which socialists have attempted to re-ex- 
amine the basis of their beliefs. Many of those 
who have grown old in the service of various 
socialist movements have either turned away 
from the creed of a lifetime or have engaged 
in soul-searching attempts to revise their social- 
ist programs in the light of the many world- 
changes of the past half-century. Out of this 
search, and the emerging new frontiers in social 
thought and action, new concepts of socialism 
have begun to emerge. 


The late Hayim Greenberg once wrote: 


“Fundamentally, socialism, which is much 
older than any of our socialist movements 
and theories, never sought anything more than 
to establish the worth of the individual in 
society.” (The Inner Eye, Jewish Frontier 
A’ssn., New York, 1953.) 


The word “socialism” itself first came into gen- 
eral use during the agitation of Robert Owen to 
establish labor colonies in England. Karl Marx 
rejected this form of socialism as utopian in 
contrast with his own concepts which he labelled 
scientific socialism and which, for a time, became 
synonymous with the word “socialism.” In his 
book Paths In Utopia, Martin Buber has analysed 
the contrast between the “scientific socialism” 
of Marx, Lenin and Stalin with the “utopian 
socialism” of Proudhon, Kropotkin, Fourier and 
others. While the socialism of Marx insists upon 
the centralized state and waits for the perfection 
of society somewhere in the future after the 
state has withered away, utopian socialism aims 
at creating a federation of decentralized self- 
governing cooperative communities and com- 
bines its immediate attack upon the inadequacies 
of present-day society with immediate action to 
remedy it. While the former is a socialism im- 
posed from above allowing people to live in 
only one way, the latter is a socialism from 
below, a socialism of spontaneity with men liv- 
ing a just life with one another not because it 
is imposed upon them but because they want 
to live that way. Therefore, while scientific 
socialism depends upon political action to achieve 
its ends, utopian socialism depends upon social 





Herbert Zvi Soifer has visited kibbutzim in Israel and 
an intentional community in the United States. 


Zvi Soifer 


action to bring about the reconstruction of | 


society. 


Buber has characterized utopian socialism as | 


voluntaristic and prophetic as opposed to the 
necessitarian and apocalyptic nature of Marxist 
socialism. There is, of course, Marxist content 


in utopian socialism, but utopian socialism is not | 


limited by the conceptual range of one man. 


One of the essential differences between these | 


two forms of socialism lies in the fact that 


Marx’s concepts are actually an almost complete | 


acceptance of the forms and dogma of capital- 
ism; and his socialism, rather than opposing cap- 
italism, actually is an attempt to use its methods 
but with a different end in mind than that of the 
capitalists. Marxism has resulted in either the 
total enslavement of people under its domina- 
tion or the creation of ‘labor barons’ imitative 


of the capitalistic ‘robber barons’ of the late | 


nineteenth century. Thus, the corporate cap- 





italism of the United States has come to be mir- | 
rored in the state capitalism of the Soviet Union. | 


Utopian socialism, as it has developed within 
the capitalist world, has kept its roots in the 


folk past and folk culture of people drawing | 


from capitalism only those forms which are 
compatible with it. It is a truly proletarian 
movement, living in a capitalist society but 
apart from it, moving beyond it towards a vision 
of a better future. 


OVER HALF A CENTURY ago, Peter Kropotkin 
asserted that mutual aid and cooperation 


are the natural way of man when he has free | 
choice and is not coerced from above. Utopian | 


socialism has undertaken the urgent problem of 
transforming this basic human emotion of mv- 
tual aid and love between man and man, and 
man and the universe, into concrete expression. 
It knows that: 


“The only specific good that socialism can 
offer is the very thing that it had ignored in 
the past—the striving after human dignity 
and social worth for every individual.” 
(Hayim Greenberg, The Inner Eye.) 


Utopian socialism starts from the knowledge 
that human relationships exist only in the con- 
crete reality of day-to-day affairs, not in abstract 
formulations of love and brotherhood. All men, 
from the most famous to the most obscure, move 
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only within the radius of those whom they 
know, person to person. This is why socialism 
can develop only in small primary community 
groups. Jayaprakash Narayan, one of the found- 
ers of the Socialist Party of India, has noted 
that it takes more than the control of parliament 
by a socialist party to make a country socialist. 
Rather, on every level and in every sphere, the 
people must possess self-government and the 
freedom of social action. Narayan advocates for 
India a multi-pillar society with the power 
resting not at the top but in the fundamental 
community unit through the organization of 
the peasants in villages, the workers’ control of 
industry, and a corporate social control of utili- 
ties. In order to help achieve this, Narayan has 
renounced political ambition to join the land- 
gift movement of Vinoba Bhave which is at- 
tempting a voluntary redistribution of land in 
a spirit of love and selflessness. Marx was highly 
critical of such utopian attempts, claiming that 
they could have no effect within a capitalistic 
world. But Moshe Sharett of Israel has noted 
that: 


*,.. socialism and a socialist society are not 
a condition but a process, an endless process 
at that, a social direction rather than a final 
goal. It is folly to suggest that any particular 
way of life contains total solutions to the 
problems of society, as if it were possible to 
crystallize a perfect way that would eliminate 
the need for man to strive after ideals and 
grapple with problems. 


“If socialism is a direction, what are the 
objectives? Greater equality, justice, freedom 
for man to develop and enrich himself—not 
at the expense of others, but through cooper- 
ative effort. The socialist society I envision 
is one that persists in solving each problem 
that arises from the point of view of a genuine 
socialistic objective which at the same time 
conforms to the needs of the whole society.” 
(“Socialism in Israel,” Jewish Frontier, Sept., 
1955.) 


The Jewish pioneers who came to Palestine 
at the turn of the century and found a political 
and social vacuum proved Kropotkin’s concepts 
of mutual aid right. When they found them- 
selves unable to manage singly due to a lack of 
employment opportunities, they combined into 
small groups—kvutzot. The story as to how 
these small groups of workers in various towns 
and cities of Palestine evolved into the agricul- 
tural settlements of today cannot be told here; 
what is important is that in answer to both 
philosophical dictates and present needs they 
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turned to cooperative efforts to overcome their 
problems. And, while their ideals were firmly 
held, they did not hesitate to explore pragmatic- 
ally for the best means of realizing their ideals— 
an exploration still in progress. 


One of the founders of the first agricultural 
commune, Degania, recently wrote: 


“What we wanted was to work ourselves, 
to be as self-supporting as we could and to do 
it not for wages but for the satisfaction of 
helping one another and of tending the soil... 
the fact of producing—growing things—had 
for us a meaning which was related to the 
whole of human life. It was this wholeness 


we had lacked in exile. 


“In our communities we would do away 
with money altogether. We would have 
among us neither masters nor paid servants 
but we would give ourselves freely to the 
soil and to one another’s needs. All our strength 
would go into the land, yet we would be strong 
in the face of sickness, difficulty or danger. 
Neither lacking nor possessing anything, we 
hoped that in this way we would manage to 
live a just, peaceful and productive life.” 
(Joseph Baratz, A Village by the Jordan: The 
Story of Degania.) 


The cooperative farms, the kibbutzim and 
moshavim of modern Israel, are an excellent 
illustration of utopian socialism. Ranging in 
size from fifty to almost two thousand persons, 
some of these farms practice a comprehensive 
form of cooperation embracing the totality of 
the communal way of life, while others limit co- 
operation to the economic sphere. The com- 
plexity of the organizational structure sur- 
rounding these cooperative farms cannot be 
underestimated. Their produce is marketed 
by a cooperative jointly owned by all the 
kibbutzim and moshavim and the buyer is 
likely to be a consumers cooperative in the 
city. Developing in a relatively unstructured 
economic climate, the Jews in Palestine evolved 
a cooperative system more inclusive than most 
other lands. 


URBaANizaTion—and the complexities of mod- 

ern urban life—presents a strong challenge 
to socialists. It is for this reason that the growth 
of communitarian socialism in the industrial 
cities of Europe has interested socialists. Erich 
Fromm, the psychologist, after an indictment 
of our modern society for its alienation of man 
from the sources of production and the destruc- 
tion of human individuality looks to the Com- 
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munities-of-Work, as these communitarian 
groups call themselves, as offering a possible 
answer towards the re-establishment of a sane 
society. Ranging in members from a handful 
to about two hundred, these communities look 
upon their factory, or enterprise, which they 
hold in common ownership, as their means of 
economic expression. The factory is run by a 
chief of the community and a committee elected 
by the assembly of all members of the com- 
munity. In addition, the members of the com- 
munity also gather into neighborhood groups 
which are viewed as the basic organism of the 
community. These communities have a large 
variety of social groups such as groups devoted 
to child-caring, sports, festivals, a library, etc. 
Thus, workers in a factory who live scattered 
throughout a city, through their ownership of 
the factory and participation in common social 
activities, form a cohesive community. The basic 
aim of these communities is to allow for the 
fullest possible personal growth of each member. 


What does utopian socialism actually mean to 
those living within its scope? It means a society 
where everyone has an opportunity to get to 
know everyone else well enough to appreciate 
his goodness and understand his weaknesses; a 
society where the framework of the community 
is broad enough to include virtually all of the 
activities of its inhabitants; where personal re- 
lationships, through time and love, come to be 
based upon mutual respect and understanding 
and the formal legal structure of the community 
becomes unimportant. Residents in an inten- 
tional community in New York wrote: 


“We have longed for a fellowship in which 
there was unlimited concern of the members 
for one another—one where no lines are drawn 
and no one says, ‘Beyond this point I have no 
responsibility to share my life and property 
with you.’ ” (Pearl and Francis Hall, Fellow- 
ship, New York, Dec., 1954.) 


Another member of an intentional community 
has noted: 


“Our culture not only assumes but for the 
most part glorifies a pattern of economic and 
social relationships based on selfishness, in- 
equality and ‘authority’ modified by philan- 
thropy. Because we have lived by this system 
and its attitudes (even when we hated it) we 
cannot shed it as a snake sheds its skin. When 
we begin to see the revolutionary possibilities 
for human life under free, equal and loving 
relationships, we are only at the beginning of 
the road.” 


JEWIsH FRONTIER 


“What is essential is a feeling for the pos. 
sibilities of human development—a dominat. 
ing faith in freedom, love, mutual respect, 
social equality and economic sharing as goa 
worth more than any temporary or parti 
bribes our present society can dangle in front 
of us.” (David Dellinger, “Problems of the 
Communal Group,” Resistance, New York, 
Dec., 1954.) 


Utopian socialism aims at creating a society 
where each man’s freedom of action is bounded 
only by his own sense of communal responsi- 
bility. A few years ago I visited a kibbut; 
shortly after it had celebrated its fifteenth anni. 
versary. One of the members of the hibbut; 
felt that he needed two days off from work to go 
to the city on a personal matter. Fifteen years 
earlier, when the kibbutz was new, he would 
have had to come before the assembly of mem- 
bers of the kibbutz where they would discus 
the pros and cons of his request and decide if it 
could be granted. Now, he simply arranged with 
his co-workers in the banana plantation as to 
when he could best take two days—and then he 
left. Some time after he had returned, when he 
was in the kibbutz office on other business, the 
member gave them formal notification for the 


record of his two days away. In fifteen years of | 


communal living the members of this kibbutz 
have developed that close feeling of comradeship, 


that awareness of each other as individuals, | 


which is the life-blood of human society. They 
have evolved such a high degree of love and 
respect for each other that each feels free to act 
according to his own conscience knowing that 
his community will accept his actions. This is, 
of course, not true for all kibbutzim; some have 
evolved much further than others beyond the 
boundary of human relations that bind most of 
us. A veteran of the kibbutz movement has 
written: 


“There was a time when our relationship to 
the kibbutz was more emotional, more exu- 
berant (we were younger then) but that rela- 
tionship was less stable, less rooted and firm, 
less ‘organic’...the attitude of the kibbutz 
to the individual member was far more 
stern—‘standing on principles.’ With the 
passing of years the kibbutz learned another 
approach—one which embraced an_ under- 
standing of others’ needs without compromis- 
ing any principles but rather a more intelli- 
gent use of them.” (Daniel Ben Nahum, “‘Or- 
ganic Unity,” Israel Horizons, New York, 
Aug.-Sept.,1955.) 


There are many legitimate criticisms of the 
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cooperative community. However, the criticism 
most frequently heard, that these communities 
have failed to live up to their own ideals in most 
instances lacks validity. The newspaper and 
magazine articles that attended the establishment 
of Israel in 1948 made many people who had 
never previously heard of a kibbutz aware 
of it. Some of these people, while realizing 
their own imperfections, felt that here per- 
fection had been achieved and all they needed 
was to go to a kibbutz to share in the perfect 
life. Disillusioned, these people soon left the 
hibbutzim, pointing to hired labor, or some 
other imperfection in the communal fabric, as 
their justification for leaving. These same peo- 
ple, of course, willingly accept much worse 
conditions in capitalist society. It requires ma- 
turity to recognize one’s own imperfections and 
to be willing to join in a cooperative effort to 
overcome them. Any healthy society must in- 
evitably fall short of goals that it sets for itself, 
for as the society matures its concepts and ideals 
must also mature and advance. David Dellinger 
has noted: 


“Since we are all victims of a gap between 
our aspirations and our practice, the new com- 
munity can easily become a hotbed of mis- 
understanding, mistrust and recrimination. 
To counterbalance this, the members must 
have a dominating vision of a new life and 
a thorough revulsion from the anti-social 
customs of present day society.” 


This visien is not a constant unchanging one, 
but it must grow with the community. An 
awareness of our weaknesses and the attempt to 
better ourselves is all we are capable of. A so- 
ciety satiated with its own success, thinking it 
has achieved utopia, is in reality a society in 
decline. For it is essential to the nature of uto- 
pian socialism that utopia itself is unattainable. 


“Surely it is not such a new discovery that 
we made here in our cooperative comunity, 
that as we turned from the ills of a society 
based on exploitation, filled with violence, 
injustice, and inequality, to build a new soci- 
ety with foundations of love, truthfulness, 
and sharing, we found deep within each of 
us the seed of every evil that we had heard 
of.” (Art Wiser, ““The Need to Experience 
Liberation,” Liberation, New York, May, 
1956.) 


In England, France, Germany, India, Israel, 
Mexice, New Zealand, Nigeria and elsewhere 
there are utopian communities, although they 
vary widely in internal structure and in out- 
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look. Some of these comunities have histories 
of over four hundred years, others are only a 
few months old. Some are religious, some paci- 
fist. Some envision an anarchist society, others 
are democratic-socialistic. Although they are still 
few and far between, in practice these com- 
munities are virtually the only successful social- 
ist attempts. Less inclusive and total in their 
approach, aiming at more limited objectives, 
there are many other utopian endeavors in pro- 
gress about us. For example, there are elements 
of utopian socialism in most of the consumer 
and producer cooperatives, or in social action 
such as the Montgomery Alabama bus boycott. 
And simply because of this action, because of 
the very fact that the Negroes of Montgomery 
did act, there are immediate changes in the socio- 
economic structure about them. The Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., a leader of the bus boy- 
cott, has clearly stated the vision that is behind 
this action. 


“The basic conflict is not really over the 
buses. Yet we believe that, if the method we 
use in dealing with equality in the buses can 
eliminate injustice within ourselves, we shall 
at the same time be attacking the basis of in- 
justice—man’s hostility to man. This can only 
be done when we challenge the white com- 
munity to re-examine its assumptions as we 
are now prepared to re-examine ours. We do. 
not wish to triumph over the white com- 
munity. That would only result in transfer- 
ring those now on the bottom to the top. But 
if we can live up to non-violence in thought 
and deed, there will emerge an interracial 
society based on freedom for all.” (Martin 
L. King, “Our Struggle,” Liberation, New 
York, April, 1956.) 


There is virtually no limit to the diversity of 
utopias man can aspire to. And while, todate, 
the cooperative community represents the most 
universal attempt at achieving utopia, it cannot 
be denied that new and better means as yet 
undiscovered or unknown may lie before us. 
Indeed, these new means may well arise out of 
the experiences in the cooperative communities 
of today. Gandhi, in his writings, always stress- 
ed that there are no ends in human affairs, only 
means. Utopian socialism says that the objectives, 
the ends toward which we strive, and the means 
used to achieve those ends, must be socialist in 
the universal sense delineated by Greenberg, 
Sharett, and others. Utopian socialism says that 
it is not enough for man only to dream of utopia, 
for what is the life-force other than man’s strug-- 
gle to attain it? 
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“We Hope Our Work is Wasted” 


by Leo Heiman 
| bigge: 


 eeapavapiaa if a man worked for six months 

in hot scorching sun to build something at 
a great cost and, after finishing his labors, said, 
“T hope my work is wasted,” he would probably 
be fired or sent for a thorough psychiatric exam- 
ination. Human nature being what it is, no 
normal person likes to see his or her work wasted. 
And yet, for six long months, from the begin- 
ing of March till the end of August of 1956, 
the motto of some two hundred thousand 
Israeli workers, men and women, was: “We hope 
our work is wasted.” Now, two hundred thous- 
and Israelis cannot be crazy, so why this crazy 
motto? The answer is that the motto may sound 
crazy, but is the most normal expression of a 
people who, while preparing for war, pray for 
peace, and hope that their backbreaking work 
in digging trenches and bunkers all around the 
borders will be just a waste of time, money and 
scarce construction materials. 


The motto, “Let’s hope this work will be 
wasted,” was first coined by Israel’s tough septu- 
agenarian Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
while stringing up the twisted barbed-wire 
fences at Kibbutz Meffalsim in the Negev, and 
it sums up the feelings of two hundred thous- 
and volunteers who rushed to the border settle- 
ments to build the badly-needed fortifications 
there. The men and women of Israel sweated for 
six months, biting into the hard rocky ground 
to build bunkers, shelters and trenches and to 
turn every village into an impregnable fortress 
as hard as stone to hold off the saber-rattling 
Arab armies. 


No sooner did a gang of volunteers finish its 
toil in a kibbutz or a village, and look back 
upon the gloomy rows of barbed wire, the criss- 
cross network of slit trenches, the ominous-look- 
ing mounds of sandfilled bags, and the porous 
grey concrete of the bunkers, than they would 
pray that, thanks to the fortifications built, the 
Arabs would think twice before attacking and 
that, consequently, all the heavy work would 
never be used. “Sweat Saves Blood” is the Israel 
Army’s motto, prominently displayed in all 





Leo Heiman accompanied the Israeli army in the recent 
Sinai operations as a correspondent. 
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military training camps where the recruits ar 
sweating it out in long hours of arms dril 
exercises and maneuvers. 


“Preparedness prevents surprises” is the mott; 
of Israel’s defense policy, which has always sup. 
ported the old Roman saying, “If you wan) 
peace, prepare for war.” The volunteers wh 
built Israel’s border fortifications still hope tha 
their work will be wasted. 56-year-old Shmud 
Hatzkelevitsh, of Kiriat Haim, summed up tk 
feelings of all Israelis when he said: ‘““Togethe) 
with all other workers from our factory we went 
to a kibbutz near the Jordan River to build tk 
fortifications there. We worked like horses fu 
seven days. I have a son in the army and a mar. 
ried daughter in another kibbutz. I hope m 
work on the fortifications will be wasted. No! 
because there will be no war with the Arab) 
and the trenches would not be used. This i 
stupid wishful thinking. Although I pray fu! 
peace twice a day, I am sure there will be wat 
But I hope my work will be wasted because the! 
Arabs never get to attack the kibbutz, be! 
cause our army fights the war on enemy 
territory. This is why I hope our work will k 
wasted...” 





os 


The words of 56-year-old Shmuel Hatzke. 
levitsh symbolize the feelings of the people o 
Israel, and nothing was as symbolic of the Jewis) 
State’s spirit as the great Border Fortification 
Campaign, which lasted from March 6, 1956) 
till August 31 of that year—six months minu 


one week, including work on Saturdays ant) 
holidays. 


p 





THE DECISION to launch the Border page 

tions Campaign was taken early in 1956) 
when the acquisition of heavy Soviet tanks by! 
Egypt and Syria caused some changes in Israel’! 


defense policy. Till then, the Israel Army hat! 
been opposed to any heavy and costly fortifica! 
tions. The Israel Army’s main principle is “Of) 
fense is the best defense,” and the army hope 
to defend the country in case of war by counter) 
attacking and, in due course, attacking the in) 
vading enemy so as to carry the war to his ow!) 
land. Moreover, a strong fortifications networl 
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7 breeds what is known in military language as 
“Maginot Line Psychology”. Prior to World 
War Il, the French Army decided to embark 
upon a policy of defense through fortifications. 
Accordingly, billions were spent on the world’s 
biggest network of forts, bunkers and defense 
lines, collectively known as the Maginot Line. 
Military experts believed that no army in the 
world was capable of breaking through the Mag- 
snot Line. They were right. No army ever did 
break through. But while the French troops were 
hiding in their air-conditioned underground 
forts, safe and complacent, the attacking Ger- 
man Army detoured around the Maginot Line 
via Holland and Belgium and captured Paris and 
most of France before the bewildered French 
soldiers in their impregnable forts even knew 
what was going on. With most of the territory 
gethe) behind them in enemy hands, the forts and 
Well! bunkers became just a pile of unused junk and 
Id th fell into German hands like a ripe apple, with- 
es fe out a single battle being fought. It was not the 
Ma’ German Panzer divisions which won the war in 
€ TM’ France; it was the initiative-destroying and 
- Ne stupor-creating Maginot Line psychology which 
ei lost the war for France. 
‘his i 
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Israel’s defense chiefs are still bitterly opposed 
to any repetition of such errors. History is full 
of examples of good armies degenerating into 
flocks of sheep to be butchered at will as soon as 
they were herded behind the walls of a fortress. 
No matter how good it is, an army on the defen- 
sive cannot ever hope to win a war, because it 

leaves all initiative to the attacking enemy and 
ce initiative is the prerequisite to victory. Thus, a 
He OF defensive strategy can only result in defeat and 
ewiti} tragedy; consequently, Israel’s military chiefs 
Anion favor a defense-through-attack policy. Israel is 
1956) 5 small that it cannot afford to fight defensive 
mun! battles on its own territory, for this would mean 
} antl the end of Israel. 


as 


Israeli generals believe that Israel’s war against 
the Romans in the first century of this era was 
_ lost mainly through the adoption of a defensive 
| strategy on the part of the Jewish command, 
| and, of course, through disunity and dissension 
_ within the Jewish command proper. In Galilee, 
_ as well as Jerusalem and Masada, the Jews were 
_ always on the inside of their strong fortresses, 
| defending, and the Romans on the outside, at- 
_ tacking. Today, the generals are determined 
..| that no mistakes of the past be repeated in the 
future. Why then did they not only approve, 
but also enthusiastically support, Israel’s Border 
Fortifications Campaign? 
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The answer is that fortifying the borders does 
not mean giving up Israel’s cherished policy of 
defense through attack. On the contrary, the 
way fortifications are constructed in Israel, this 
policy is only strengthened as a result. While 
Israelis hope that by being sufficiently strong to 
discourage any Arab Hitlers they may yet 
achieve a kind of lasting though uneasy peace, 
they assume that war with the Arabs is inevit- 
able as long as aggressive Arab nationalism is 
allowed to grow unchecked by any outside fac- 
tors. 


TF ISRAEL is attacked by the Arab hordes, its 

only hope of saving itself from being wiped 
out lies in the rapidity of seizing the initiative 
from the enemy. Now, seizing the initiative is 
the ultimate aim of every military leadership, 
but whereas American, Russian, Chinese, French, 
German and even Swiss generals can think in 
terms of weeks, Israeli generals cannot afford to 
think even in terms of days. They must think in 
terms of hours. The distances are too small to 
allow any maneuvering in space so as to make 
time a strategic factor. Jerusalem is only ten 
yards away from the border, Tel Aviv ten miles 
and Haifa, Israel’s “rearmost” city, less than 
twenty miles. As Russian Stalin tanks go, it 
means that there is no point in Israel which can- 
not be reached within a few hours of the war’s 
start. As long as the Arabs had few tanks, and no 
jet planes to back them up, the situation was not 
desperate, for the notoriously inefficient Arab 
infantry could always be stopped, or at least 
slowed down, even by armed boys and old men, 
determined to defend their homes. 


With tanks, however, it’s quite another mat- 
ter. Here, unless one has the weapons to go with 
courage, courage alone is of no avail. One can- 
not fight with rifles against heavy armor, and 
unless the Arab assault is stopped in its initial 
phase, the war is lost. In this respect Israel 
places its hopes on the villages and kibbutzim 
which have sprung up along its borders in the 
past eight years. These settlements will have to 
bear the brunt of initial Arab attacks, and they 
will have to act as a shield for the rest of Israel, 
to enable the entire Israeli armed strength to 
mobilize and hit back. Therefore, as soon as it 
was learned that the Arabs were receiving hun- 
dreds of Russian tanks, it was decided to prepare 
all frontier settlements for defense against enemy 
armor. No troops would be stationed in the 
settlements. The regular army would stand 
back, covered by the border fortifications, and 
prepare to uncoil its steel springs of counter- 
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attack. If the regular troops were confined to 
the borders by the need of defending them, no 
such springs would be available for the decisive 


punch. 


In case of need, the frontier settlements will 
be defended by their own inhabitants, men, wo- 
men and children over fourteen years of age. 
Everyone capable of firing a gun, throwing a 
gasoline-filled bottle, or carrying a box of am- 
munition would be in the trenches and bunkers, 
including pregnant women and teen-age girls. 
The War of Independence showed that a forti- 
fied border settlement defended by a hundred de- 
termined men and women, could hold its own 
against a thousand regular enemy troops, and 
could be successfully defended for days even 
against three thousand enemy troops backed up 
by artillery and tanks. 


A careful study and analysis of the wartime 
defense of such settlements as Mishmar Ha- 
Emek, Mishmar Hayarden, Nirim, Nitzanim, 
Yad Mordecai, Negbah, Deganya, Sejara, Ein 
Gev, Dardara, Ben Shemen, Gesher and many 
others showed that no matter whether attacked 
by Egyptian, Syrian, Jordanian or Iraqi troops, 
all such embattled settlements had one thing in 
common: all were defended by about a hundrd 
armed men and women; all had only small arms 
and grenades and no cannon or heavy weapons; 
all were attacked by regular enemy troops rang- 
ing from a regiment to a brigade, supported by 
artillery and, in most cases, tanks; in all settle- 
ments the defenders were outnumbered at least 
twelve to one; all settlements succeeded in tying 
up major enemy forces while inflicting heavy 
losses upon the enemy. Of the dozen settlements 
mentioned above, only two—Mishmar Hayarden 
and Yad Mordecai—were conquered in the end 
by the enemy troops, but even they fought for 
long days in spite of being cut off, isolated and 
outnumbered twenty-five to one. 


There are hundreds of frontier settlements 
like these in Israel now; if they were fortified 
and armed, there is no doubt of their ability to 
stop any Arab advance for at least as long as it 
takes the Israel Army to deliver its counterstroke. 
True, the Arab armies of 1957 are as unlike the 
Arab armies of 1947 as the U.S. Army of to- 
day is unlike the Grand Army of the Republic 
of about a century ago, but the Israel Army of 
today is much stronger than it was on its first 
birthday. The Arab states have, between them, 
thousands of tanks and armored cars, most of 
them of recent makes. No matter if the tank 











tracks are Russian-made, British-made or home 
made, they have to stop upon encountering 





fortified settlement whose defenders have hy, 
zookas and other anti-tank weapons and knoy 
how to use them from their relatively saf 


places behind walls of concrete and barricade 
of sandbags. 





‘THE BORDER FORTIFICATIONS Campaign in Isral 


started on March 6, when Prime Minister Ben. 
Gurion, Chief of Staff General Dayan, and othe 
notables went for a day to dig trenches and pu 
up barbed-wire fences at the kibbutzim ¢ 
Mivtahim and Meffalsim in the Negev. Th 
campaign ended on August 31 after more tha 
400 frontier settlements were ringed by barbed 


wire, trenches, bunkers, shelters and foxholes ty) 


prepare them for war while hoping for peace 
The work was carried out by 200,000 volun. 
teers from all over the country, each of whon 
gave two or more days of work free of charg, 
by some 30,000 hired workers employed by th 
Labor Ministry, by the settlers themselves, ant 
by all officers, men and women of the Israd 


Armed Forces, each of whom gave two ful} 


days of work. The result was that over fow 
million hours of work were spent on fortifying 
Israel’s border settlements. 
three million yards of barbed wire, half a million 
iron fenceposts, three hundred thousand sack 


of cement, fifty thousand truckloads of gravelf 


ten thousand tons of steel and iron, and an esti- 
mated six thousand cubic yards of wood ani 
timber. 


Anyone with a knowledge of prices can figur 
out the total cost for himself. It must be men- 
tioned here that the same hours of work ani 
quantities of construction materials could hav 
built schools, hospitals or new houses for home. 
less immigrants. Russian tanks in Arab hand 
have forced Israel to build machine-gun nests 
mortar positions, anti-tank emplacements and 
sniper-holes instead. 


In the hot days of July 1956 this writer stood 
waist-deep in a trench overlooking the Jordan 
River north of Lake Kinneret. A hot khamsin 
wind blew in from the Arabian Desert scorching 
our faces and blowing dust into our eyes. The 
same wind carried snatches of Arab songs from 
the Syrian positions across the river, where sol- 
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diers were at work deepening their emplacements 


and storing up ammunition. 


Only the narrow river and a few hundred feet 
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ONTE ARCH, 1957 
"home of grass and weeds divided us from the Syrian 
Cring #ositions. Officially, the border ran on the other 
ve by bank of the river. In reality, Israel’s territory 
| Ano ended right where we were, in a trench over- 
ly saf looking the Jordan. The rocks and boulders 
ricade imbedded in the ground resisted all attempts to 
dislodge them with spades, iron bars and pick- 
axes, Most men working in the trench were 
white-collar city workers, clerks and officials, 
unused to physical work. For most of them, 
er Ben this was the first time they had lifted a pickaxe. 
d othe All hands were blistered and tied with handker- 
nd pul chiefs, all faces were burned by the sun and 
im Of peeling and all eyes were red from the glare 
+ ThE and dust. 

e tha 

barbei Behind the trench, a group of women volun- 
Oles th teers filled burlap sacks with sand. The women 
Peactl suffered too from the heat, sun, and glare. Most 
volun of them were teachers, secretaries, salesgirls. 
whon Now they had broken fingernails, scratched legs, 
shargr, stringy-looking hair, and red-rimmed eyes. The 
girls sang a popular Hebrew song called ‘Take 
it easy and don’t give a damn” and the melody 
mingled with the plaintive wail of Arab songs 
from across the river. The slope was too steep 
to allow a’ bulldozer to be brought up and the 
trench did not get any deeper, because of the 
rocks and boulders. Finally, the kibbutz brought 
up a couple of air-drills and hammers borrowed 
from the Jewish National Fund (free of charge) 
| and the terrible racket of bits drilling into hard 
rock drowned out the songs from both sides. 





It took a week before the trench was ready, 
'a week more before it was strengthened and 
reinforced against rains and slides, and a week 
more before it was ringed with barbed wire and 
camouflaged. Three weeks for one trench, and 
there were twenty trenches like it in this single 
kibbutz, not speaking of shelters for the children, 
underground stores for food, bunkers for am- 
munition and communications, pillboxes for 
machine-guns and bazookas, foxholes for snipers 
and an underground hospital for the wounded. 
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men: 
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stool Imprinted in memory remains the voice of 
ordat) Moshe Savitzky, a distinguished-looking official 
ams) from Haifa, who lost twelve pounds of weight in 
ching} one week of fortifications work. Looking at 
The the neatly camouflaged trench, bolstered by sand- 
from filled bags surrounded by barbed wire and 
e soll covered by green weeds for camouflage, Savitzky 
ment} touched his blistered hands which were band- 
aged by the local medic, and whispered: “It’s 
i fee ? nice piece of work but please, God, see to it 
that they don’t have to use it.” 
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STRENGTHEN 
the Bridge Setween 
pemerican Teury and Jarael 


LZOA-Poale Zion is the 
bridge. Help make it strong 
by doing your share! 


Labor Zionists in Israel 


@ Are the leading party MAPAI, 
headed by David Ben Gurion. 

@ Founded and lead Histadrut, Is- 
rael’s federation of labor, charged 
with the welfare of more than 
half of the population plus the 
training, social and cultural in- 
tegration of the new immigrants. 

@ Have laid the foundations for a 
new society based on social jus- 
tice and equitable concern for 
all the people. 


Labor Zionists in America 


@ Support Histadrut and the co- 
operative movement in Israel, 
winning friendship for them es- 
pecially among organized labor. 

@ Further ALIYA and vigorously en- 
gage in every effort to strength- 
en Israel economically & morally. 

@ Take active part in Jewish com- 
munity affairs in this country, 
support Jewish education and 
conduct an intensive cultural pro- 
gram for members and the general 
public. 

@ Co-sponsor Habonim, the Labor 
Zionist youth movement, and its 
program of youth training, sum- 
mer camps and Israel workshops. 


JOIN the 


Labor Zionist Organization 
OF AMERICA! 


Detach and Mail 








Labor Zionist Organization 

of America-Poale Zion 

45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

C1] I wish to enroll in the LZOA-Poale Zion. Enclosed 
please find $ for membership dues. 
(Dues are $8 for an individual, $10 for a couple and 


include shekel and subscription to monthly magazine, 
The Jewish Frontier). 


[1 I am interested in learning more about your organ- 
ization. Please send me further information. 





Name 





Address 





City. State 
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The Beard, the Wig, and the Caftan 


(A Story) 


by Jack Luria 


N THE SPRING of 1891, an officer of the Czar 
suddenly pounced on my grandfather, a Jew 
living illegally in St. Petersburg. Almost a 
decade before, a decree had been passed to drive 
the Jews out of virtually all the cities of Greater 
Russia. My grandfather had been earning a pre- 
carious living tutoring Hebrew to the children 
of the few professionals and craftsmen who were 
exempt from the wkase. Manacled to a ravening 
convicted murderer, Grandfather was sent back 
to his native Lithuanian village in a slow freight 
car. Midsummer of that year he brought his 
wife and four children to America in the steerage 


of a Red Star liner, the Waesland. 


My grandparents were then in their middle 
thirties, but they looked considerably older. In 
appearance and spirit, they could have served as 
models of the devoutly religious Jewish immi- 
grant couple from Eastern Europe. Three times 
each day Grandfather, escaping from the foul 
air in the hold of the Waesland, went on deck 
to pray while the wind whipped his long side- 
curls and flowing black beard and baggy caftan. 
Grandmother remained below with the children 
and humbly blessed God for making her accord- 
ing to His will. Her firm-fleshed comeliness 
was obscured by a dome of tightly bound wig 
which she had worn since the day after her 
wedding. She was a small woman, broad of hip 
and heavy-bosomed. The hour-glass figure was 
in style then, but Grandmother had a different 
purpose in swathing herself in layer upon layer 
of petticoat: she hoped to discourage the evil 
inclination in any man whose eyes might stray 
to her. It took a vivid imagination to see the 
woman in the umbrella-like form. 


My grandparents’ outer aspects were part of 
a way of life which seemed to them eternal and 
impossible to change. The Old Testament ex- 
plicitly ordered a Jew not to allow a razor to 
touch his head or face. A Jewess asserted her 
piety in concealing her natural beauty. They 
accepted these things without questioning or 
doubt. And yet, within a few weeks after the 





Jack Luria, a teacher of English at Evander Childs High 
School in New York City, has appeared in The New York- 
er and other magazines. He was recently awarded a Eugene 
F. Saxton Fellowship to complete a novel about Lithua- 
nian Jews who came to this country at the turn of the 


century. 
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Brook! 
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a Hebr 
‘THE ASSAULT on my grandfather’s beard begal Hav 
just after he had furnished a three-room {kf Bible a 
for his family in a crumbling tenement house qf found 
the East Side. Only a few dollars now stood hep was in 
tween him and utter destitution, and he still ha pupils. 
no prospect of a job. He came to his brothe} cans tt 
Jonah to ask for advice. 
him to the New World by three years and waf sat strc 
already an acclimated American, consuming with v 
great quantities of seltzer and three-for-a-nicki) Holy | 
cigars. Jonah suggested that Grandfather go ti sternly 
work pressing knee-pants, one of the few occu, to the 
pations open to an unskilled greenhorn. childre 


Yet after Grandfather’s interest had bee) Wh 
whetted, Jonah still seemed to hesitate. “Ong  S™E 
more thing,” he finally said. “If I were you-j S'S" 
how shall I say it?—I would do away with m before 
beard.” Grand: 

“My beard!” exclaimed Grandfather, putting his fac 
up his hands protectingly. “What will I do with = in 
out it?” 

Jonah ran his hands over his thin cheeks, orf bo » 
which there was a two-day’s growth of stubble. en | 
“What do I do without a beard?” he asked) “ — 
“You'll do the same.” hs 

“But why? Didn’t your American presidenf M : 
Lincoln wear a beard?” or 

“He didn’t have to get a job as a presser of & A 
knee-pants.” Py 

“Whom does it bother if I wear a beard? Iti wryly 
on my own face.” Seiten | 

Jonah shrugged. “Bosses don’t like an ordinan} your | 
worker to wear a beard.” claime 

“This isn’t a free country then!” Grandfathep «a, 
exclaimed. scissor 

“Oy, did I step into a mud-puddle!”’ sail, bit m 
Jonah. “You can do just as you like. You af to sat 
ready heard my advice. You come into a shofl a pu 
to ask for work, and you look like Moses ot) blood 
Mount Sinai. This will make a boss soft-hearted) Fac 
Besides, you look like an old man with a beard) asked 
To get a job you must look young.” just a 

“A Jew must wear a beard!” Grandfathe) went: 
shouted angrily. “For a day’s work I have t) payot 
make my face naked? And what if the bos 










immigration inspectors waved them past 
barriers at Castle Garden, my grandparents we 
to shed these precious symbols of their old liy 


said. 
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should want me baptized? This you call freedom 
in America!” 

Grandfather then stamped out of Jonah’s 
house without so much as saying good-bye. 

Grandfather had a moment of triumph when 
he landed a job as a knee-pants presser in spite 
of his beard. The work, however, was not for 
him; he had no gift for manual labor. In quick 
succession he was a porter in a soap factory in 
Brooklyn, a suspender-maker, and a peddler of 
notions. A failure at all of these, he finally began 
a Hebrew school in a synagogue on Pike Street. 

Having come home again to the world of the 
Bible and the prayerbook, he thought that he had 
found sanctuary at last. Yet even here his beard 
was in the way, a screen between him and his 
pupils. Every time the eyes of the little Ameri- 
cans turned up to him, he almost felt them tug- 


| ging at the covering of hair on his face. He often 


sat stroking his beard and pondering the dilemma 
with which it confronted him. “Nothing in the 
Holy Law can be changed,” the Talmud spoke 
sternly. But what if a beard was a hindrance 
to the teaching of this Holy Law to Jewish 
children? 

When no one could see, Grandfather began 
to snip an inch or two from his beard with a 
scissors. One Friday afternoon, only a short hour 
before the Sabbath Eve candles were to be lit, 


Grandmother surprised him looking intently at 


his face in a mirror. “A looking-glass is for a 
woman,” she said. “Have you grown vain all 
of a sudden?” 

Grandfather replied sheepishly, “Don’t you 
think my beard should be shorn? See how long 
it is.” 

“I never saw it so short,” said Grandmother. 

“Maybe you could shape it a little better. 
More according to the American custom,” he 
said. 

“According to the American custom, you 
should cut it off altogether,” Grandmother said 
wryly, but she took her scissors and began to 
trim his beard. “At our daughters’ weddings 
your beard should be no less handsome!” she ex- 
claimed at last. 


“Amen,” he said. But as she put back the 
scissors he pleaded, “‘Couldn’t you cut off a little 
bit more?” To her amazement, she was unable 
to satisfy him until his face had been left with 
a puny brushlike stubble—hardly the full- 
blooded beard of a Jew. 

Each Friday afternoon after that, Grandfather 
asked Grandmother to sheer a little bit more, 
just a little bit more. His side-curls or payoth 
went the way of the beard, of course. What were 
payoth all by themselves? At last, Grandmother 
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one day ran her hand over her husband’s face 
and observed, “You'll never be mistaken for a 
goy. But for this you have to thank your Jewish 
soul. You no longer have a beard.” 

Grandfather’s beardless face shrunk in con- 
triteness. “It was wrong to have done it. God 
forgive me,” he sighed. 

“Tt’s done,” said Grandmother. “Better a Jew 
without a beard than a beard without a Jew.” 

The beard had not vanished without much 
unsettling of Grandfather’s conscience. True, he 
had not broken the letter of the Law—no razor 
touched his face—but he had surely done vio- 
lence to its spirit. And it troubled him almost 
as much when Grandmother, treading on his 
heels in this new path he had taken, took to for- 
getting to put her wig on. For a few weeks the 
wig appeared on her head when they went to the 
synagogue on Saturday mornings. Then came 
one Sabbath when Grandmother contented her- 
self simply with throwing a black lace shawl 
over her head. She seemed to be expecting the 
reproach, silent but unmistakable, on her hus- 
band’s face. “There was almost as much hair 
in your beard as in my wig,” she twitted him. 
“TI snipped nothing off.” And there the matter 
of the beard and the wig ended. 

For some time afterwards Grandfather had 
twinges of guilt over the pleasure he took in 
seeing his wife in her own hair. And that other 
people, men even, saw her that way didn’t, 
after a while, seem so terrible. In truth, he took 
secret pride that his wife’s comeliness shone 
forth. Her hair was a rich brown, and her skin 
glowed clear and ruddy. Suddenly it seemed a 
pity to him that she had meekly borne the dis- 
figurement of her wig all the years of their 
married life. 


[7 Took the trickery of two strangers to get 

Grandfather to shed his caftan, the gabardine 
which had become almost as inseparable a part 
of him as his own skin. 

It happened one morning that a man came to 
Grandmother’s door and offered to sell her some 
linoleum. “You’re in luck. I have a big piece 
left over from a job on your block. The boss’s 
mistake. Why should I break my back carrying 
it back to the store? My boss is rich enough. Let 
a poor woman like yourself have the benefit,” 
he said. He leaned the roll of linoleum on his 
shoulder and caressed it like a child. 

“Poor? Who’s poor?” said Grandmother. 

“Forgive me,” the man said hastily. “I 
thought you were poor because you are beauti- 
ful. I see that you have both good looks and 
money. But you could still use a bargain?” 
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“Whe couldn’t use a bargain?” asked Grand- 
mother. “Show me what you have.” 

The man unrolled a corner of the linoleum to 
show her the pattern. In the dim light of the 
hallway it showed a pretty yellow and blue plaid. 
“For four dollars you can have the whole busi- 
ness,” he said. “Such a bargain you'll not have 
until the Messiah comes.” 

Grandmother’s eyes roved back to the crudely 
planked floors, warped, knotty and studded with 
nails. “A nice piece of oilcloth would hide the 
shame of my ugly floors,” she mused. Aloud she 
said, ““Let’s measure it out.” 

But here the man re-shouldered his roll of 
linoleum and protested, “‘Missus, for this I have 
no time. If you want it, take it. If not, a good- 
day to you.” 

The man had already started down the steps 
when Grandmother called him back. She thought 
herself really in luck when the man finally agreed 
to give the bargain away for only three dollars. 

No sooner had she closed the door and begun 
to unroll the oilcloth than she realized how clev- 
erly she had been duped. The stuff was of such 
poor quality that it cracked in her hands. That 
would have been bad enough, but there wasn’t 
enough just to cover her kitchen floor! That 
whole day she roamed the streets looking for 
linoleum stores and questioning, but she found 
no trace of the sharper. 

Grandfather tried to be tolerant about the 
matter, yet a few ill-chosen words came out in 
spite of himself. ‘When a stranger flatters a 
woman, even a child knows that he is up to 
nothing good,” he said. 

“You men never are taken in by crooks,” 
Grandmother said sarcastically. 

“All right. So you could at least have had the 
man lay out the oilcloth on the floor.” 

“He said he had no time.” 

“That alone should have made you suspicious. 
He had just spent a half-hour telling you how 
beautiful you were.” 

“A pity I tell you everything! One flattering 
thing he said, and you blow it up to a half-hour.” 

“But the money was given away, and we have 
nothing for it. That I am not making up.” 

“If you don’t think I handle your money wise- 
ly, then do it yourself!” 

“T will,” said Grandfather. 

Grandfather’s words had been wrung out in 
the heat of argument. He regretted them even 
as they rose to his lips. But Grandmother was 
in no hurry to forgive him. When Grandfather 
contritely pressed his pay on her, she said, 
“Handle it yourself. Only you know how. I'll 

take a dollar for bread and meat. No more.” 
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Grandmother’s revenge came soon enough, | 
was on a sunny wintry morning that Grand. 
father passed through the busy “pig market” oy 
Hester Street. In his trousers lay the better pan 
of two weeks’ pay—all of ten dollars. To th 
“pig market” also came people in need—of jobs 
of money, of an ear to listen to their trouble 
Grandfather felt the bills in his pocket. He wx 
grateful he could walk the streets without worry, 

Suddenly someone was plucking at Grand. 
father’s sleeve. A clean-shaven, well-dresse 
stranger thrust something at him—a grey suit 
draped over a coat-hanger. “Cheap, very cheap 
Only feel the goods!” 

Grandfather paused where the sun was warm 
The stranger pressed his advantage. “I nee 
money, you see. It’s like new, but you can hay 
it for five dollars. Here, pinch the cloth. It; 
not like new, it’s better than new.” 


“Second-hand?” Grandfather asked dubiously, 

“Do you know how good a woman is unt 
you marry her?” the man asked. “This suit ha 
been tried out. You won’t have to divorce it? 

“But I wear a caftan, as you see,” said Grand- 
father. 

“And it’s long and black and ugly! Why 
should a man like you wear it? You have an 
intelligent face. You have no beard, so you aren't 
a fanatic. This suit will turn you from a green- 
horn into an American the equal of any other.” 

Before Grandfather knew quite how it hap. 
pened, he had given the smooth-speaking stran- 
ger almost a week’s pay and was carrying home: 
second-hand suit. He fairly ran home in hi 
excitement. He was eager to confront his wife 
with his purchase, to show her that, though ht 
might be a cloistered Hebrew teacher, he had his 
practical side too. He had seen a bargain an( 
had dared to grasp it. The study of the Talmui 
did not, after all, make a man unfit for the deal- 
ings of the market-place. ... 

Poor Grandfather! In the bright sun he should 
have seen that the trousers did not match the 
coat and vest. And can a man be expected to try) 
on a garment before everyone’s eyes on a busy 
street? Yet how else could he have known that 
the trousers were meant for a short, fat man, 
the coat and vest for a long, thin one? Of course, 
Grandfather went back to Hester Street to givt 
back his bargain. He had no more success than} 
Grandmother with her windfall. 

But Grandfather would not indulge himself} 
in the luxury of throwing the garments away. 
He went about for weeks with a sizable length 
of his calves showing beneath his trouser bot-) 
toms and the coat hanging over him like a potato 
sack. He could not forget that in his vanity | 
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had turned against the customs of his forefathers. 
He had broken no law of his religion, either 
written or tacit, but in his heart he knew that he 
had thrown away one thing more of the tradi- 
tion in which he had lived. And for even this 
much disloyalty there was a penance due. Yet, 
having once removed his caftan, he was never to 
wear it again, though it took him years to feel 
altogether without guilt in the clothes of an 
American. 


NE SATURDAY afternoon in December my 

grandparents were taking their Sabbath 
stroll along the maple-lined elegance of East 
Broadway. Jonah came by them with his eyes 
averted. The two brothers had not spoken to 
each other since the day Grandfather’s anger 
had boiled over during the discussion of his beard. 
Grandfather called after Jonah, “A pleasant Sab- 
bath, Brother!” 

Jonah approached hesitantly and appraised 
them in silence. Grandfather was wearing a 
derby and a form-fitting overcoat. Grand- 
mother was quite in fashion with an ostrich- 
plumed hat, a muff and a choker of red fox. “I 
didn’t recognize you,” Jonah apologized. 

Grandfather, almost believing that his brother 
spoke sincerely, shrugged his shoulders and said, 


| “Need will break iron.” 


“After all, could we be greenhorns forever?” 
Grandmother asked. 

Catching the twinkle in his wife’s eyes, Grand- 
father smiled too. 
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AN ORGENT CALL 
to All Members of the Labor Zionist Movement, 


Chaverim and Chaverot: 


We are all justly proud of the courageous 
struggle Israel put up in the past four months 
and the great moral victory it has won in the 
eyes of all who cherish the ideals of democracy 
and justice. Mindful of the dangers that still 
beset it, we hope and pray that the dauntless 
Medina may now be vouchsafed greater security 
and the tranquility to proceed with the great 
tasks it has set before itself to build its economic 
independence and forward-looking society. 

The past four months have imposed tremen- 
dous burdens on the Israeli economy which the 
Government and all its citizens bore manfully. 
Yet, despite the very grave economic situation, 
large-scale Aliya did not stop for a single week. 
For, precisely during this grave period, the need 
for new Aliya absorption reached new heights. 
Thousands of Jews fleeing from Hungary, thou- 
sands expelled from Egypt, continuing unrest in 
North Africa and the opening of the first sizable 
chink in the Iron Curtain in recent years, swelled 
the flood of those looking to Israel for refuge; a 
home, and the opportunity to live free and use- 
ful lives. To them all Israel, in the midst of her 
great trial, kept open its gates and its arms, and 
it is prepared to do so now in even greater 
measure. 

The responsibility for the rescue of all these 
thousands of Jews, whose lives are in mortal peril, 
and for the upbuilding of the Medina, devolves 
upon the Jews of America no less than upon our 
brethren in the Yishuv. This responsibility 
American Jewry unbhesitatingly accepted when 
the United Jewish Appeal proclaimed a special 
Emergency Fund of $100,000,000 to be raised 
this year in addition to its normal quota of 
$105,000,000. The achievement of this double 
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quota will be the most emphatic answer th nl 
American Jewry can give both as regards thy JN ORD 
needs of Israel and its great work of rescue, ¢ existe 
to all her enemies who seek her economic mp. is havin 
physical destruction. the Co 

This twofold campaign is now being co on 
ducted in many communities by their local cen er cS 
tral fund-raising agencies. We are confide pier 


that every chaver and chavera of our movemeil f,ch I: 
will participate fully in this effort. We cou followi 
upon each and everyone to make a maximus Americ 
contribution to the regular UJA drive. But if in the | 
order to achieve the $100,000,000 quota for thy Jewish 
special Emergency Fund we must be prepara Ameri 
to give and to do much more than ever before, § ‘4: 


The governing bodies of our movement han 
therefore, unanimously decided to place up ar A 
every chaver and chavera the moral obligationi, +. ¢ 


contribute at least one week’s income, or monk chester 
to the special Emergency Fund, over and abovy 3rd): 
your contribution to the regular UJA. | Congr 

This is the absolute minimum that each of uh esh, R 
can do in order to be worthy ofthe Zechia thi Ameri 
has been granted us to live in the generation tha) Public 
has witnessed the re-establishment of Medina mond, 
Israel and to be partners with her heroic Yishuy, o je 
at the head of which stand chaverim of our ow > a 
movement. May your example stimulate othe, w,,., 
to give similar concrete expression to their sent} prec} 
of responsibility and the Medina. 5 Coun 

Each member of the central bodies of ow} Joseph 


movement has already made his or her personi\ tor Je 
contribution of a week’s income, or more, to thi, Roche 
special Emergency Fund. Now you must do th) man, 
same. Every chaver and chavera must be on th, ™unt 
Honor Roll of those who have responded to th a 
needs of Israel in the present emergency situ Unite 
tion. > Roch 
Th 
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The Impact of Israel on 
P American Jewish Life 
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N ORDER to assess the effect the 
existence of the State of Israel 
is having on American Jewish life, 
the Committee on Cultural and 
Community Activities of the La- 
bor Zionist Organization has ar- 









& Con 


all ces ranged a number of Institutes in 
nfides diferent parts of the country. 
vemety Each Institute will deal with the 
Counf following issues: the reaction of 
ximum American public opinion to events 
But i) in the Middle East; changes in the 
for thy Jewish community; the Jew in 
eparey, American society; and Jewish edu- 
fore, | cation. 
hay = The first two Institutes have al- 
upee ready been held, one in Rochester 
rf and the other in New York City. 
70m 18 The following spoke at the Ro- 
Mone chester Institute (Feb. 2nd and 
400" 3rd): Philip S. Bernstein, Rabbi 
| Congregation Temple Brith Kod- 
of wh esh, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman 
1 tha) American Zionist Committee for 
1 thy! Public Affairs; Dr. Joseph Dia- 
dint Mond, Executive Director Bureau 
shur of Jewish Education, ‘Toronto, 
oa Ont., Canada; Bert Goldstein, for- 
then Me National President Pioneer 
_ 7 Women; Elmer Lewis, Executive 


Director Jewish Community 
_ — Council, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
OWE Joseph S. Noble, Executive Direc- 





Som) tor Jewish Education Association, 
o tht Rochester, N. Y.; C. Bezalel Sher- 
» the man, Director Cultural and Com- 
2th} munity Activities, Labor Zionist 
» th) Organization of America-Poale 
‘tugs Zion; Noah Siegalovsky, Principal 
| United I. L. Peretz Folkschule, 

' Rochester, N. Y. 
The speakers at the New York 
_ Institute (March 2nd and 3rd) 
were: Rabbi Jay Kaufman, Assist- 
- | ant to the President, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; 
Isaiah L. Kenen, Executive Direct- 
de® or American Zionist Committee 
¥Y § for Public Affairs; Jacob Levin, 
Executive Director United He- 
th F brew Schools of Yeshivos of Phila- 
delphia; Abraham Meyerowitz, 
Principal Jewish National Day 
School, Kinneret A, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Dr. Judah Pilch, Executive 
Director American Association for 
Jewish Education, New York; Leo 
Pfeffer, Director Commission on 
Law and Social Action, American 
Jewish Congress. 

Detroit will have an Institute on 
Saturday and Sunday, March 30th 
and 31st, at the Labor Zionist Cen- 
ter, 19161 Schaefer Highway, 
with the following speakers: 

Dr. Morris Adler, Rabbi Con- 
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gregation Shaarey Zedek, Detroit, 
Mich.; Norman Drachler, Execu- 
tive Director, Bet El Religious 
School, Detroit; Boris M. Joffe, 
Executive Director Jewish Com- 
munity Council, Metropolitan De- 
troit; Dr. Israel T. Naamani, Exe- 
cutive Director, Bureau of Jewish 
Education, Louisville, Ky.; C. 
Bezalel Sherman; Harold Silver, 
Director Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, Detroit, Mich. 

The Chicago Institute will take 
place on April 6th and 7th at the 
Hamilton Hotel. The speakers will 
be: Dr. Abraham G. Duker, Presi- 
dent Chicago College of Jewish 
Studies; Rabbi Sidney J. Jacobs, 
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Spiritual Leader Niles Township 
Jewish Congregation; C. Bezalel 
Sherman; Harold Silver, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. Ezra Spicehandler, As- 
sociate Professor Hebrew Liter- 
ature, Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein, Spiritual Leader K AM 
Temple, Chicago. 

The Los Angeles Institute is 
scheduled for June 8th and 9th. 


Seven Reform Rabbis 
Appeal to their Colleagues 
to Join L. Z. O. 


Reform rabbis, known for their 
liberal Zionist views, are urged to 
join the Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion by seven of their colleagues. 
The letter, bearing the signatures 
of Rabbis Samuel Wohl and Ezra 
Spicehandler, Cincinnati; Jacob J. 
Weinstein and Morton M. Berman, 
Chicago; James G. Heller and Jay 
Kaufman, New York; and Roland 
B. Gittelsohn, Boston, reads: 


Since the declaration of the 
State of Israel many of us 
who are devout Zionists have 
given considerable thought to 
our relationships with the Zion- 
ist movement. It is true that 
we have been struggling for a 
definition of post-State Zionism, 
that much of the theory which 
formerly attended our Zionist 
aspirations must be reconsider- 
ed, yet none of us would deny 
that there is much, on a prac- 
tical level, for the American 
Zionist organization to do. It 
does not seem just that we rab- 
bis, to whom Israel is so preci- 
ous, who strive with all our 
might to render what assistance 
to Israel we can, should aban- 
don the organizations whose 
specific and exclusive task it is 
to render help to Israel. 


We are writing to you, there- 
fore, to ask you to join the La- 
bor Zionist Organization of 
America. 


We specify the Labor Zionist 
Organization because it is dedi- 
cated to the activization in Is- 
rael of those sacred prophetic 
ideals which we cherish. In the 
best coals-to-Newcastle tradi- 
tion, it would be carrying ser- 
mons to rabbis, if we were to 
delineate in detail the ideals and 
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merits of the LZOA-supported 
Histadrut, Mapai, Kupat Cho- 
lim, and the institutions of La- 
bor Israel. We mention them 
because we believe that their 
mere recollection will waken 
within you the desire to lend 
your support to their splendid 
aspirations. Dues to the LZOA 
are $8.00 per year and with it 
comes a subscription to one of 
the finest contemporary Jewish 
monthlies, the Jewish Frontier. 

Please fill out the enclosed ap- 
plication card and join us in 
what we feel to be a valuable 
source of aid to Israel and an 
effective means of fulfilling the 
need to be formally active in 
the Zionist movement. 


Labor Zionists Requested 
to Contribute Week's 

Earnings to Rescue Fund 
of United Jewish Appeal 


The central bodies of the organ- 
izations comprising the American 
Labor Zionist Assembly—Labor 

§ Zionist Organization—Poale Zion, 
' Farband, Pioneer Women and Ha- 
| bonim—are requesting their mem- 
| bers to contribute a week’s earn- 
) ings, in addition to their normal 
annual contribution, to the United 
Jewish Appeal to enable the latter 
to meet the present . grave crisis 
caused by the deportation of Jews 
from Egypt, the dangerous situa- 
tion in North Africa, and by the 
emergency in other lands. The 
contributions are to be made 


through the local Welfare Funds. 
BOOK NOTES 


ZIONISM TODAY AND ToMORROW: 
| Essays ON ZIONISM AND THE 
Lasor Zionist MovEMENT 
SINCE THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
STATE OF IsraEL, by Melech 
Noy (Neustadt). Jewish Van- 
guard, 2 Bloomsbury Place, 
London, W.C.1, 1956, 310 pp. 
15 s. (cloth binding), 12 s. 6d 

(hard cover). 

At a time when ideological and 
organizational questions are in the 
forefront of Zionist debate, there 
is much to be said for a book 
which deals comprehensively with 
the major topics that have con- 
fronted Zionists in recent years up 
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to and including the last Zionist 
Congress. Mr. Noy champions a 
unified Zionist organization, with 
which not all—not even all Labor 
Zionists — will necessarily agree. 


He places the role of diaspora 
Jewry in its correct perspective 
and insists that the problems being 
faced abroad are of vital impor- 
tance to Israel’s future. To Labor 
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Zionists the book is of special in- 
terest since it furnishes an insight 
into the debates of Israel Labor 
since the inception of the State. 


Mr. Noy is well-qualified to pre- 
sent his views on Zionist problems. 
During 1951-1956, he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, and for about twenty 
years was the Secretary of Ichud 
Olami (World Union of Poale 
Zion Parties). 


IsRAEL AND THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS: Report of a Study Group 
Set Up by the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, New York, Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 1956, 322 
pp-, $3.00. 


A volume in a series organized 
by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace “for the study 
of national policies and attitudes 
towards the United Nations to be 
conducted in over twenty different 
countries.” Since the birth of Is- 
rael took place virtually within 
the precincts of the United Na- 
tions and the UN has been occu- 
pied with Israel in innumerable 
ways ever since, the attitudes of 
Israelis towards the UN constitute 
a kind of test of its effectiveness 
and value. The verdict is not en- 
tirely encouraging. Nevertheless, 
the body of the book contains nu- 
merous testimonies to the actual 
and potential significance of the 
UN in situations of conflict, and 
demonstrates a consistent Israeli 
policy of reliance on the emerging 
international conscience of which 
the UN is the organ. 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND THE 
Recorp OF IsraEL, by A. 
Granott, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1956, 301 pp. 


This book, by the head of the 
Jewish National Fund, not only 
surveys the vast changes that have 
occured in the system of land 
ownership in Israel since the State 
was founded. It contains valuable 
questions of little known but 
critically important issues of pol- 
icy that rise. The Israeli situation 
is considered against a background 
of a comparative analysis of con- 
temporary agrarian reform in 
other countries. 
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